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Special sections entitled Language and Speech Activities 
in the easy-to-use Teachers’ Manuals are a unique feature 
of this series. Here are suggestions for speech work, oral 
composition in various forms, written composition, hand- 
writing, spelling, easy grammar study, dramatization, and 
word study. 


Full equipment for learning to read and books through grade 6 available. Please write 
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A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 





Could they be for you—these flowers from 


a pair of grateful parents? Let’s see if you WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 
fit the picture... 
1945 








You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an ad- 
ministrator or home economist—one of many, 
many thousands throughout the country who 1946 
saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ 
eating habits. You decided to tackle the job. 1947 
You fitted the study of nutrition into your 64% 15% 
already tight schedule—found new ways to a sete aaa 
make it absorbing. You brought the problem schout ia (ies eoumeenncee cote 
to the community and you inspired action. e000 ee ee ere 
Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in program of nutrition education. 

° . . 5 (From ‘‘HOW WELL FED ARE 
awakening in your children a lively interest FAIR OUR CHILDREN?” a report on 
in fonde..No'wonder you deserve: Gowers! Geary sit Baty of 2.475, school 

We at General Mills have been proud of the POOR 
opportunity you’ve given us to work with you 
in thisimportantarea. We have tried to help by 
providing you with suggestions and materials 











and by acting as a clearing house for passing 
along the many wonderful ideas that come General Mill. 
from you. We’d like to work with you again tS 
x : Enriched Fours . 
during the coming school year, and during Home Appii 
the years that follow, in the hope of making 
even greater gains in the march toward a 
healthier America. Copyright 1050, General Mills, Inc. 


MAKERS of 


stored Cereals . Animal Feeds 
+ Vitamin Products 
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... enjoy a delightful 
study in summer relaxation 


Make sure this summer finds you enjoying 
the maximum in vacation pleasure with a 
minimum of expense. You can combine fun, 
frolic, scenic beauty and historical locale in 
one grand tour via Continental Trailways. 
The budget-wise teacher consults the Friendly 
Trailways Man. 


for a delightful study in vacationland AT LESS EXPE 


Now, while you've plenty of time 
to select the place and dates of your summer 
vacation trip, you'll enjoy a surprise when you 
talk plans over with your Friendly Trailways 
Man. He'll arrange your route, a convenient 
schedule and explain the saving you'll appre- 
ciate and enjoy. 


Ride in a big, modern air-conditioned bus... 
wa, the finest on the highways...with the world’s 
‘4, safest drivers. Relax in comfort-ease seats as 
you travel on thru schedules arranged for your 
vacation convenience. 





The money you save can mean extra fun and 
new clothes! 


WITH MONEY To spare 


pt 
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Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 
Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 


interested in going to. 
and plan to leave about. 1950. 








Nome. 


—— SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S 
~ arene : TOUR ORGANIZER'S PLAN 
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Nofe each of these 
important advantages... 


1. Smooth, easy “film-feed” thread- 
ing. Film advances or reverses. 
Cannot scratch or tear. 

2 Improved optical system, includ- 
ing lens, coated throughout for 
unparalleled screen brilliance. 

3. Receding double aperture glas- 
ses hold filmstrip securely for 
sharp, uniform focus. 

4. New, easy-to-change aperture 
masks forsingle or double-frame. 

5. Film completely protected against 
heat damage. 

6. New, foolproof rewind take-up. 
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Teaching and Learning made 
easier, faster, more effective... 


with the new, improved 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides will 
really sparkle on the screen—with a brilliance, 
clarity, and sharpness you have never before 
enjoyed. The new, easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 
300 makes classroom use of these teaching 
tools far more effective, easier, and faster. 


Complete with 5" S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 
300-watt lamp, two-tone case........ $90.00 


free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 

projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. Ask for Catalog No. 609 

sign of perfection in 
still projection... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


a business corporation 


1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 
Producers of Visual Aids Since 1919 














It’s worth-while fun 

finding out about coal’s secrets. To help your 
children learn about this vital fuel, we've 
developed a sparkling quiz booklet. For a 
free specimen copy, mail the coupon. 


‘BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincrton 5, D. C. 


A good deal of America’s coa/ 
lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead 
of by underground methods. To 
make this coal available, mining 
engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is 
broken up by blasting,’ and then it, 
too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. 
The mobile drilling rig shown above 
is preparing blasting holes for just 
this operation. After the coal is re- 
moved, these areas are often trans- 
formed into lakes and recreational 
grounds, or reforested with timber, 
or planted for grazing lands by coal 
operators. 


By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off’ the more buoyant coal, thus 
separating it from rock or other foreign 
matter. The man above is supervising the 
agitator mechanism of a coal “laundry.” 


* 


“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because break- 
age, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, alters the 
size classification by which coal is sold. Here coal is 
lowered by conveyor into railroad cars. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


vlease send me a free, specimen copy of 
Oup Kinc Coat Cats a New Tune! 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

Street 
City. Zone 
Name of school 








State___ 








Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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Freedom Is 


| REEDOM is so many different things. 
To the school child, vacation is free- 


dom. So is the right to “choose up sides,” and 
the right to choose your own team. 

Our freedoms are so familiar we take them 
for granted. They’re part of the very air we 
breathe, the way of life we were born into. 
Nothing could change them, could it? 

Nothing could stop us from picking the job 
we want, or stop us from leaving it for an- 
other. Nothing could stop us from choosing 
where we'll spend our vacations, where we'll 
live? Could it? 





In The Air 


Of course, in some countries the government 
puts a child into a “youth camp” after school, 
and a man in a specific job in a specific town. 
He can’t move from either without permission. 
If he gets a vacation, he goes where and when 
he’s sent. The government fixes the cost. 

That happens when a free people turn 
over their responsibilities to their govern- 
ment. Freedom of choice, one of the first 
things they learn, is one of the first things 
they lose. 

To give up a part of your freedom is to 


lose a part of your life. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET 


LEXINGTON 
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The Legislature 


The 1950 session of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature adjourned sine die on March 17, 
1950. In the opinion of newspaper cor- 
respondents and veteran observers, its 
record is one of the very worst in recent 
years. 

Of greatest disappointment to those 
interested in public education in Kentucky 
was the failure of the Legislature to make 
adequate appropriations for the common 
schools of the state. Actually the common 
school fund was increased by only $3,000,- 
000, from $21,500,000 for each year of the 
present biennium to $24,500,000 for each 
year of the biennium 1950-52. Of the in- 
crease Only $862,500 went to the per capita 
fund for teachers’ salaries. Due to the 
additional number of teachers which will 
be required during the next biennium this 
meager increase will result in an actual 
decrease in the average amount per teacher 
provided by the state. 


Of the nine points in the K.E.A. Leg- 
islative Program we failed miserably on 
four—no state aid was provided for trans- 
portation, the fees for collection of school 
taxes were not reduced, the minimum legal 
school term was not extended to nine 
months, and, as pointed out above, the 
state appropriation for common schools 
for the next biennium is wholly inadequate. 
On the other hand five of the nine points 
were adopted. The Louisville Board of 
Education was granted fiscal independ- 
ence, the Teachers’ Retirement System 
was definitely improved, permission was 
granted local school districts to levy a 
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special school building tax of not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents, and more adequste ap- 
propriations were made for free textbooks 
and for the State Department of Educa- 
tion and institutions of higher education. 


An Interesting Experiment 


At the call of the K.E.A. President and 
Board of Directors, delegates represent- 
ing the teachers of the 236 school districts 
of Kentucky met in Frankfort on Tuesday, 
February 28, for the purpose of promoting 
the K.E.A. Legislative Program. Miss 
Eliza Clark, Russell, was elected chair- 
man and Mrs. Raymond Anderson, Wil- 
liamsburg, was named secretary of the 
group. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing 
confidence in the K.E.A. leadership and 
program, and a policy committee consist- 
ing of two teachers from each of the 
eleven district education associations was 
appointed. Mr. Jack Early, Hindman, was 
chosen chairman and Miss Eunice Bone, 
Madisonville, was elected secretary of the 
policy committee. The delegates then 
voted to stay in Frankfort for the remain- 
der of the legislative session. 

The policy committee of twenty-two 
called upon the Governor and presented 
the needs of the schools. The committee 
was informed by the Governor that he had 
no suggestions to offer. The delegates 
then contacted legislators and polled them 
on certain tax measures proposed for the 
benefit of public education. During one 
week more than three thousand citizens 
registered at K.E.A. Headquarters and 





called upon members of the Legislature. 
The results of these activities convinced 
the delegates that the proposed tax meas- 
ures would all have passed the House of 
Representatives if the “green light” had 
been given by the administration and 
house leadership. In the absence of such 
help, the measures all died in the Rules 
Committee. Not a single proposal was 
brought up for a vote on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

During the fifteen-day period, it is esti- 
mated that 212 of the 236 school districts 
were represented at one time or another by 
one or more delegates. It was the opinion 
of all who were in attendance that great 
good was accomplished and that the ob- 
jective of securing a state school fund of 


$34,500,000 would ultimately be achieved. 


At the last meeting of the delegates, 
which was attended by approximately 165, 
resolutions were adopted asking the Gov- 
ernor to call a special session of the Leg- 
islature to appropriate an additional $10,- 
000,000 a year to meet the emergency 
needs of education, a suggested program 
of action for the teachers of the state was 
adopted, and a statement was prepared 
evaluating the work of the delegates dur- 
ing their fifteen days in Frankfort. These 
resolutions and statements follow. 


An Evaluation of the Work of the 
Delegates Meeting in Frankfort 


February 28 to March 14, 1950 


1. The teachers have a better understand- 
ing of the difficulties of obtaining en- 
actment of school legislation. 


Teachers have been brought closer to- 
gether—both within same school sys- 
tem and throughout the state—the pro- 
fession has been unified as never be- 
fore. 


The needs of education have been 
dramatized for the public in general 
and the legislators in particular. 


The public has been sensitized to the 
needs of schools. 


Much favorable publicity has been 
given public education. 


School people have learned how to 
work together. 


The teachers of the state have been 
molded together into a strong force 
which will make itself felt in the 
future. 


The groundwork has been laid and 
pattern made for future campaigns. 


Teachers have learned the importance 
of more active participation in politics. 


. New leaders in professional work have 
been discovered and developed. 


Suggested Program to Be Followed 
In Each School District 


(Adopted by Delegates at Frankfort meeting, 
March 14, 1950) 


Call a meeting of all teachers in school 
district for following purposes: 


1. To hear a report by your delegate con- 
cerning the activities of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Adopt resolutions requesting a special 
session of the Legislature, send to 
Governor and publicize in press. 


Ask local organizations to adopt similar 
resolutions. 

Ask Representatives and Senators to 
petition the Governor for a special 
session. 


Strengthen local association. 


Appoint committees of teachers to deal 
with publicity, legislation, public re- 
lations, etc. 


Enlist continued aid and support of 
the press and radio. 


Ask local ministers to speak on the 
schools’ emergency. 
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Hold community-wide meetings of 
citizens to discuss the condition and 
needs of the schools. 


. Organize teachers and others interested 
in education for political action on a 
local, state, and national basis. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by Delegates Representing the 
236 School Districts and 19,000 Teachers 
of Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
March 14, 1950 


Wuereas, Kentucky ranks near the bot- 
tom of the ladder in all phases of educa- 
tion and her children are denied educa- 
tional opportunities comparable to those 
offered the children of sister states, and 


Wuereas, Hundreds of qualified teachers 
are leaving the profession because of in- 
adequate salaries, and the schools of Ken- 
tucky are threatened with a complete 
breakdown, and 


Wuereas, The per capita appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52 is an average of $50 
less per teacher than was provided by the 
state for teachers’ salaries in 1947-48, and 


Wuenreas, Governor Clements as a candi- 
date in 1947 stated that the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association had made a thorough 
and thoughtful study of all the state's 
educational problems and he further com- 
mitted himself to the attainment of the 
K.E.A. program during the four years of 
his administration (the K.E.A. program 
at that time requested an annual appropri- 
ation of $34,500,000 for the common 
schools), and 


Wuereas, The 1950 regular session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly adjourned 
without appropriating the full $34,500,000 
so sorely needed for the common school 
fund for each year of the biennium 1950- 
52, and 
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Our Cover 


The cover photograph this month 
is used through the courtesy of the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 
It shows Coach Ralph Carlisle and 
the members of the LaFayette High 
School, Fayette County, basketball 
team just after they received the 
trophy, emblematic of the high school 
basketball championship of Kentucky, 
at the close of the 1950 tournament. 











Wuepeas, There will not be another reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly dur- 
ing the four years of Governor Clements’ 
administration, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we do hereby earnestly 
and urgently request Governor Earle C. 
Clements to call the Kentucky General As- 
sembly into extraordinary session immedi- 
ately, for the purpose of appropriating an 


additional $10,000,000 to meet the emer- 
gency needs of public education in Ken- 
tucky, in keeping with his pre-election 
commitments. 


We further call upon all organizations 
and individuals in Kentucky who are in- 
terested in the welfare of our youth to join 
us in this request. 


American Education Week 
Planning Folder Published 


Free copies of an advance planning 
folder containing ideas and topics for use 
in developing the 1950 observance of 
American Education Week, November 5- 
11, may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
“Government Of, By, and For the People” 
is the general theme for the 1950 observ- 
ance. 





Let “Traditionalism” 


Be Silenced 


Mucu Is sPOKEN and much is written 
about the place of the “core” in the pres- 
ent-day curriculum. In the past, if an 
English or a history course were to main- 
tain academic respectability, it had to be 
identified as English or history. Responses 
to paper and pencil tests were the basis of 
the “final grade” recorded on the perma- 
nent record card which was a mysterious 
something filed in the principal’s office, 
and entered on a report card which was 
sent home periodically to the parents. Too 
often, the teachers could not justify the 
ingredients of, nor had the students and 
their parents any right to question that 
“final grade.” 

Preparation for these chapter, unit, or 
period tests consisted of rereading and re- 
gushing textbook material on the part of 
the students on the day preceding the 
examination. Students were expected to 
accept the teacher’s mark as unquestion- 
able and as undeniably correct. To have 
questioned a teacher’s decision would have 
been academic suicide, and would cer- 
tainly have indicated the student’s inability 
to recognize the teacher as the epitome of 
all that is fine and good and noble. Such 
a Situation, in the final analysis, resulted 
in the mental survival only of those who 
had the mental and physical stamina which 
could “weather the storm” of that aca- 
demic prison. 

This generation of students respects and 
recognizes the teacher as a human being 
who should possess qualities of leadership, 
one who recognizes other human beings as 
people having worth and value, one who 
respects and considers the needs, abilities, 
and interests of individual students, and 
one who believes in, and practices, demo- 


12 


HELEN M. REED 


College of Education 
University of Kentucky 


cratic planning and evaluating in the 
classroom. 

An excellent opportunity for reciprocity 
of this respect and recognition is in evi- 
dence in the “core” situation. An over- 
crowded classroom is no excuse for re- 
fusing to reciprocate; numbers are an 
advantage, a challenge, an opportunity, 
and a privilege. Granted, the teacher and 
students would appreciate a double period 
in which to develop their democratic plans; 
however, the double period is not im- 
perative. 

“Here are thirty-five vigorous, healthy, 
American high school freshmen in my 
room, and I am responsible for their ac- 
tivities for a period (double or single). 
How may I proceed if one of my ob- 
jectives is to strive ‘toward better teach- 
ing’?” Any teacher may justifiably ask 
just such a question. 


Core 


On the assumption the “core” is organ- 
ized around a human interest center, the 
teacher might initiate a discussion by com- 
menting on a front page news story. Cer- 
tainly not all the students will immediately 
enter into the discussion; a few of them 
will have had access only to the “funnies.” 
Do not despair; they can read. The teach- 
er’s first reaction may be, “Indeed! they 
can read, but they are not reading what 
they should.” If this is her reaction, then 
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either the teacher is reading literature she 
should not be reading or she is not aware 
of the interests of her students. (The alert 
teacher will familiarize herself with these 
interests.) After the discussion, one of 
the students may be happy to summarize 
what has been said. If not, the _responsi- 
bility is the teacher’s. This phase of the 
situation has convinced too many teachers 
that the minute a teacher assumes such 
responsibility, democratic planning ceases. 
A democratically operated classroom situ- 
ation demands a leader who is willing to 
assume leadership and guidance responsi- 
bilities. 

The democratic idea is a point of view, 
and is one of co-operation among leader 
and followers. More courage is required 
of the teacher in such a situation than in 
one in which the teacher says, “Open your 
history book to page 83, read to the bot- 
tom of page 93, and be ready to answer 
the first five questions at the end of the 
chapter,” and gives the students no oppor- 
tunity to participate actively in any other 
way. (Only those who have mastered the 
process of regurgitation can make a satis- 
factory response, and the teacher is en- 
couraging a pronounced degree of re- 
gression. ) 


The discussion and summary period 
should be followed by a planning period 
presided over by a student chairman. At 
this time some methods of approaching the 
subject could be discussed. Many ramifica- 
tions of the proposal will be suggested and 
should be recognized. The activities for 
the following day should be co-operatively 
planned. At this point, establishing in- 
dividual and group purposes might well be 
established. As each goal is suggested, it 
should. be written on the blackboard; it 
should then be discussed and accepted or 
rejected. A suggested method for keeping 
these on record is to have the students in- 
dicate on a 5x8 card “Group Goals”; on 
the reverse side the students could specify 
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“Individual Goals.” Many of the students 
will need guidance and assistance in de- 
termining goals. 

If the news story pertained to the field 
of social studies, the teacher in that area, 
the art teacher, the English teacher, the 
music teacher, and the librarian could prof- 
itably assist in the planning. During such 
planning periods, the teacher directing the 
“core” could give needed assistance in 
establishing individual goals. If the par- 
ticipants in this co-operative enterprise de- 
cide that specifics should be tested at the 
termination of the topic, the teacher is 
obligated to indicate the potential test ma- 
terial as the unit progresses. 


Evaluation 


Students and teacher decided on the 
topic for discussion; they established goals; 
they decided on test materials; and they 
planned individual and group activities 
with respect to individual needs, interests, 
and abilities. This is a rare privilege and 
a rich experience for students and teacher. 


The culmination process—the co-operative 
evaluation—is indeed a privilege. Students 
and teacher may want to devise an evalu- 
ation sheet on which specifics are stated 
and described in sentences. 

All concerned must realize that this 
kind of an evaluation includes more than 
knowledge of subject matter. The acquir- 
ing of this knowledge is a means to an 
end—the end being individuals who have 
grown emotionally, intellectually, and 
physically; individuals who have learned 
that all human beings in the freshman class 
are not on the same level of readiness. By 
guiding the students in their evaluations, 
the teacher will have helped them develop 
an individual sense of worth; she will have 
helped them discover individual potenti- 
alities, and they will have learned how 
best to develop these possibilities. 

Such procedure tends toward better 
teaching and better citizens. 





“Johnny Is Pretty Important’ 


For TOO LONG LIBRARIANS have neglected 
to adapt the library services to the needs 
of the pupils. For too long we have 
counted books on orderly shelves instead 
of pupils with well selected books in their 
_ hands. Hours have been spent making our 
libraries attractive, but somehow we have 
failed to reach the bright-eyed Johnny in 
seven B who just “doesn’t like to read.” 


Too many Johnnys are arriving at junior 
high school with serious reading problems. 
They show indifferent or antagonistic at- 
titudes toward books and reading. Why 
are we failing to reach Johnny? Could a 
part of this be due to the fact that we have 
waited until Johnny reached adolescence 
before we provided him with a wide 
variety of books and related materials? 
' In Kentucky, as elsewhere, we have recog- 
nized the value of books and libraries for 
high school pupils, but we have given very 
little thought to building similar facilities 
for Johnny to use and enjoy during those 
early formative years when he is eager to 
master this strange and wonderful skill 
of reading. This growth and enjoyment in 
using books must begin when other phases 
of his education begin. How can we start 
toward a program of library service for 
every pupil throughout the twelve grades? 
If we believe that this is a job which needs 
to be done, let us survey our individual 
situations and plan ways to work toward 
accomplishing meaningful library service, 
individualized to meet the needs of each 
and every child. 


Are we utilizing to the maximum the 
facilities which are available to us? Most 
of us would prefer to serve as a full-time 
librarian in a library which does not also 
serve as the study hall. However, with 
the present inadequate financial support 
given to schools, the overcrowded build- 
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Librarian Berea Public Schools 
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ings, and shortage of personnel, we cannot 
expect ideal conditions for the library. The 
situation in which we are more apt to find 
ourselves is that of teaching part-time and 
in the time remaining administering the 
library; and operating on meager funds 
which barely cover the minimum needs of 
the high school pupils, thus leaving little 
if any margin for purchases for elementary 
pupils. 

Despite all of these inadequacies, it is 
still possible to individualize library serv- 
ice and give Johnny needed guidance in 
acquiring skill and enjoyment in reading. 
Through study hall contacts we have an 
opportunity to know and to talk with every 
child in the school. The study hail does 
not have to be a place of absolute silence. 
Once the confidence of a study hall group 
has been secured and a pattern of behavior 
established, small groups from elementary 
or high school classrooms can come to the 
library to select books and to receive help 
on individual reading problems. 


Before we are able to give help to a 
pupil on his special reading problem we 
must know something about that pupil. 
In one small high school an approach was 
made through a ninth-grade class where 
the librarian was giving instruction in the 
use of library materials. A comprehensive 
diagnostic reading test was given that 
analyzed the student’s general ability to 
comprehend the meaning of the material 
read. Results showed that this class of 
thirty-three pupils was reading on grade 
levels of third to the thirteenth. Obviously, 
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every child had different reading abilities 
and needs. The results of the test gave a 
natural opening for a private conference 
with each pupil concerning his strengths 
and weaknesses in reading, and what he 
could do to improve. 


The librarian took the attitude that each 
child must know this information before 
he has an incentive to improve his reading. 
Each child was shown the results of his 
efforts on the eight phases of - the test 
as compared with the norm for his age 
and grade. The librarian made specific 
suggestions to him concerning what he 
could do to improve his speed and com- 
prehension. The poorest readers in the 


group were given exercises in grade schoo] 


readers that they could do rapidly and 
well. Simplified versions of the classics 
were suggested to those who were unable 
to read the original version. Many and 
varied efforts were made to induce the 
group to read books on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


If such a class situation is not available, 
much individual guidance can be done in 
co-operation with the home room teachers. 
We can furnish them with tests which will 
establish the reading levels of the pupils. 
Also, we can make available to them ma- 
terials of high interest level and low 
vocabulary level. If we are part-time 
teachers we will have opportunities to 
carry on these activities in our classes. 

What can we do to provide library serv- 
ice for elementary pupils? In many schools 
there is no room available which can be 
used for a centralized elementary library 
even if we had the funds to equip it. If 
there are funds with which to buy books 
they are often meager and uncertain. In 
the face of these obstacles can we do any- 
thing to offer elementary school children 
experiences with books and libraries and 
thereby enrich their entire school life? 


Even under our present conditions every 
elementary classroom can have a library 
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corner. Even if the number of books is 
meager, the child is lured to a spot where 
attractive, well selected books are invit- 
ingly arranged. Such classroom collections 
should be bought, processed, and circu- 
lated by the library. This procedure in- 
sures economy in purchasing and efficiency 
in operation. The books can then be ex- 
changed among the various classrooms to 
secure the maximum use. - 


If quarters are available for a centralized 
elementary library, this collection can be 
the core around which the collection is 
built. Classroom collections will still be 
used as freely as before, but when books 
are not in use by any class group they 
should be housed in the library. We 
should not be hesitant about starting a 
collection of books for the elementary 
children. Even meager funds spent wisely 
can grow into a sizable collection. 

At the very start we should purchase 
an unbiased, nationally recognized book 
selection aid such as the Children’s Cata- 
log. With this as a guide we can be sure 
that our selection of individual books will 
be ones which are suitable and will be 
read and enjoyed by the children. 

Regardless of the grade in which a child 
is, he needs and has a right to have suit- 
able library materials and guidance in 
using them effectively. He can not wait 
for federal aid or state aid for school 
libraries to provide him with this needed 
service. As librarians we must take stock 
of our efforts and plan our activities with 
service to the individual uppermost in 
our minds . . . for, “Johnny is pretty im- 
portant.” 


READERS ARE INVITED to submit articles for 
consideration for publication in the fall 
issues of the Kentucky School Journal. The 


September issue will go to press on July 25. 
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Teaching Beginning Latin 


Functionally 


TEACHING BEGINNING Latin functionally 
means that we are presenting to our stu- 
dents a linguam vivam, a living language 
to be heard and said as well as seen and 
read. 


The first lesson should contain perhaps 
ten words which can be presented through 
objects. The teacher points to an object, 
e.g., a picture. She says, Pictura est. Quid 
estP She calls for a reply from one par- 
ticular pupil. He replies, Pictura est. 


If the pupil does not answer immedi- 
ately, the teacher goes through the same 
procedure with another pupil, and then to 
another, and so on until she receives the 
correct answer. When the question is 
answered, the presentation continues until 
each word has been taught. 


If no one answers, she selects another 
object. She talks in the same manner 
about this object. She may even pass to 
a third or a fourth object before she re- 
ceives an answer. If no one is able to 
answer, she gives the meaning in English. 

Now the class is prepared to proceed 
with the drill on the ten objects. The 
drill continues until all the objects have 
been presented. 


Words which may be used for drill in 
any classroom are: pictura, “picture’; 
penna, “pen”; corbula, “basket”; creta, 
“chalk”; fenestra, “window”; janua, “door”; 
rosa, “rose”; sella, “chair”; mensa, “table”; 
and regula, “ruler.” 

Each student who has taken part in 
answering the questions realizes during 
the first recitation that he and his teacher 
are speaking in a new language. He is 
learning the language as the Romans 
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MISS MOBLEY, the author of this article, 
has had experience in many public schools 
in Kentucky. She has taught in both Logan 
and Christian counties. At present she is 
Latin and mathematics teacher at South 
Christian High School, Herndon, Kentucky. 
She is also a librarian in the school. Miss 
Mobley received the A.B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and is now working 
toward the M.A. degree at the University 
of Kentucky. 


learned it. He is learning Latin as he 
learned English, a few new words a day. 


The teacher may now ask for a volun- 
teer to come to the front of the room and 
take the part of the teacher. The volun- 
teer repeats the dialogue with the aid of 
the remaining students. If no student 
seems eager to take the part of the teacher, 
a little encouragement will cause a student 
to come forward. A student, who takes 
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the lead, is a great motivating power for 
other students. 

The Roman pronounciation is the ac- 
cepted pronunciation in the public schools 
throughout America. There is also an 
English pronunciation of Latin which is 
used in legal phraseology and Latin ex- 
pressions in English. A third type of pro- 
nunciation is used in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Dorrance S. White, in his book, “The 
Teaching of Latin,” says in regard to pro- 
nunciation, “no guidance is equal to the 
careful teacher who pronounces the words 
and insists on faithful imitation.” 

He must be encouraged to read Latin 
with understanding. He must pronounce 
with meaning and place emphasis upon 
the proper words just as in English. He 
must learn to get the thought from the 
printed page while he is pronouncing 
Latin. Since boys and girls are reluctant 
to read aloud before the class, one effec- 
tive approach is to have the class read in 
unison until the individual has confidence 
in himself. 

We, the teachers of Latin, must attune 
our ears and train our tongues to a reason- 
ably accurate pronunciation of Latin in our 
classrooms, so that we may teach our stu- 
dents to pronounce Latin when they see 
it. 

Dr. W. L. Carr in his article, “Objective 
Words in First-Year Latin” (The Classical 
Outlook, V 23 (1945-46) ), says “Even so 
limited a use of Latin for purposes of 
direct communication in the classroom 
helps the student to attain a genuine lan- 
guage attitude toward Latin, an attitude 
without which no one can hope to develop 
the ability to read and understand Latin 
as Latin.” 

Vocabulary is best remembered from its 
use in the context. In order that the mean- 
ing of a word may become functional, it 
must be associated with other words of 
like significance. When the word is first 
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met in context, students should consider its 
relation to other words. 

Vocabulary is best taught inductively. 
Each new basic word is used several times 
in the reading so that, after the passage 
is read in Latin and then transverbalized, 
the new word has a definite meaning. Ade- 
quate vocabulary is the basis for reading 
or translating Latin with ease, assurance, 
and enjoyment. 

Frequent review of the stories is neces- 
sary in impressing word meanings on the 
students. We should continue the use of 
easy Latin stories, but gradually let the 
reading material become more difficult. 

We should not burden the student with 
the memorizing of paradigms. Constant 
repetition in new reading material of 
forms already studied is the best practice 
in learning endings of words. There must 
be a constant review of forms. Yet the 
student should get this review from the 
context, not from paradigms. 

In his book, The Teaching of Latin, 
Mason De Witt Gray says, “the Latin- 
word-order method is the ability to get 
the thought in the Latin order and directly 
from the Latin itself instead of backwards 
and indirectly through translation.” 

The teacher should insist that the stu- 
dents read Latin as the Romans read it. 
Let them read each word as they come to 
it, using proper case and verb translation. 


The following steps may be helpful: 


1. The teacher reads in Latin the sen- 
tence or paragraph. 

2. The students read in unison the same 
selection. 

38. A student reads the sentence word 
for word in English. 

4, If the students get the thought from 
the printed page, continue the story. 

5. Do not try to get a smooth transla- 
tion unless you feel that the sentence can 
be better understood in this way. 








6. Use new easy material for sight trans- 
lation. 


7. Order as much easy reading material 
as can be afforded. 


8. Set aside a reading nook for Latin 
students to go to, to read for pleasure. 


9. Mimeograph songs, playlets, mottoes, 
legal phrases, quotations, etc. 


10. Encourage the student to read the 
papers and periodicals for Latin, names of 
inventions, scientific discoveries, and trade 
names. 


11. Keep the reading material at a level 
on which students may learn to read 
Latin. 


12. Use an opaque projector to flash 
Latin sentences and stories on the screen. 


In using the functional method, the 
study of Latin is no longer drudgery. The 
Latin student looks forward with pleasure 
to getting the thought from the printed 
page. How different from Latin of yore! 
How much we have missed in the days 
that have passed! Try the functional ap- 
proach in the teaching of Latin. You, I 
am sure, will like it. 


MAKING USE OF ERRORS 


BETTY SPENT SEVERAL MINUTES and took 
great care to put the aliquot parts on the 
blackboard; but seven-year-old Johnny 
came along in high glee to show how well 
he could letter his new words, and erased 
one of the fractions. 

“Oh-h-h!” The class, aghast at Johnny’s 
carelessness turned to see what the teacher 
would do. Johnny looked, too. 

It was an important moment, for 
Johnny was a show-off and inclined to 
make the most of any situation where he 
could get by with something. But he was 
quick to learn from unexpected incidents 
—and he had not intended to erase the 
work. 

“You erased Betty’s arithmetic, Johnny,” 
the teacher said. “Maybe you'd better put 
it back for her.” 

Then, as he looked blank, the teacher 
pointed to the work on the board and told 
him, “Look at the thirty-three. See the one 
with a slanting line under it and a three 
under the line? I want you to make some- 
thing nearly like that beside the sixty- 
six. 

Johnny watched the board interestedly 
as she continued, “I want you to put a 
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two with a slanting line under it, and a 
three under the line. Make it beside the 
sixty-six.” 

Johnny followed directions exactly, but 
made big figures too far from the whole 
number. 

“That’s good, Johnny,” teacher said, 
“You made exactly what I told you. But 
it is a little bigger than Betty made hers. 
See the rest of her figures? Suppose you 
erase it and make it again, smaller, near 
the sixty-six.” 

He made the second 2% as neat and 
small as Betty’s, and turned to the teacher 
for approval. 

“Do you know what you have made?” 
she asked, with a smile, and Johnny shook 
his head. 

“It is a fraction—two-thirds. You can 
tell Daddy that you made a fraction to- 
day.” 

A very proud little boy marched back 
to his seat, with important news to carry 
home. And the blackboard was left neat. 
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World Friendship 


WE STARTED THIS PROJECT when our teacher 
sent in a request for letters from other 
teachers and pupils to the “Club Exchange” 
Department of The Instructor, requesting 
the exchange of products, scenic cards, 
letters, and picture post cards of state 
capitols of the United States. 


Very’ shortly after our ad appeared in 
The Instructor materials started coming in. 
We received so many cards, pictures, news- 
papers, magazines, school papers, and let- 
ters that we could not put them all in our 
exhibit, so we made a large mailbag to 
hang on the wall for some of the letters. 
We have a latge scrapbook with 43 of 
the scenic cards in it. Materials have 
come from 89 states in the U.S.A. and 
from Canada. 


We have received state maps from Okla- 
homa, a scrapbook made by the pupils of 
Vermont, a map from Nebraska with pic- 
tures of the products, glass ore from Mis- 
souri, shells from the Delaware Bay, a 
clam shell and an oyster shell from Mary- 
land, a little cedar bucket from Maine, a 
conservation unit on “Life in the Woods” 
with complete instructions for building a 
bluebird house from Missouri. We have 
also received numerous snapshots, photo- 
graphs of scenery, schools, school groups, 
and teachers and pupils from various 
states. Leaves, berries, flowers, and such 
from California, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin; a booklet of pictures and descriptions 
from Pipestone, Minnesota; manganese 
from Maine; and a picture of “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale” from Iowa, are 
also in our collection. 


Picture post cards have been secured 
from the following state capitols: Frank- 
fort, Kentucky; Columbus, Ohio; Augusta, 
Maine; Dover, Delaware; Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Albany, New York; Pierre, South 
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Written by pupils of grades 
six and seven of Upper Bran- 
hams Creek School No. 66, 
Mrs. 


Galveston, Kentucky, 


Georgia S. Hall, teacher 





Dakota; Topeka, Kansas; Bismarck, North 
Dakota; Des Moines, Iowa; Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Helena, Montana; Sacra- 
mento, California; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; and Jefferson City, Missouri. 


In our exhibit we have a large map of 
the United States and a star on each state 
from which we have heard. 


Many pupils of grades two through 
seven have continued to correspond out- 
side the classroom. Christmas greetings, 
pictures, souvenirs, products, and postal 
cards were exchanged and they plan to 
continue their correspondence indefinitely. 


This has been a very enjoyable and 
profitable project for all. It has helped to 
create a real desire to learn geography, 
English, spelling, writing, and interest in 
human relations. 













A Tribute Due 


IF TRAINING makes a better teacher, Ken- 
tucky schools have the best teachers this 
year they have had in their history. Ken- 
tucky teachers are better prepared today 
than ever before to guide the education of 
her childhood and better prepared to train 
future Kentuckians to think for themselves 
and to make intelligent decisions on eco- 
nomic, political, or social problems of liv- 
ing. Yes, the destiny of Kentucky’s educa- 
tion program is in the hands, today, of pro- 
fessional leaders who have devoted much 
time in preparing to do an effective job. 

The teachers of the children of this 
Commonwealth are to be highly com- 
mended for the extreme efforts they have 
made to avail themselves of opportunities 
to increase their college training that they 
might become better teachers. Commen- 
dation is also due the 237 school super- 
intendents and to the faculties of the thirty- 
three colleges in Kentucky who have made 
every effort during the past ten years to 
meet the needs of teachers who desired 
to increase their training. 


Recent studies in the Division of Teach- 
er Training and Certification reveal the 
following significant facts: 


1. More college graduates are employed 
in the public schools than ever be- 
fore. 


2. The median training of teachers is 
higher today than ever before. 

3. The number of emergency teachers 
has been reduced from 5,200 em- 
ployed in 1947-1948 to 3,900 during 
the current year. 

4, Emergency teachers have a_ higher 

level of training this year than thou- 


Kentucky Teachers 





An excerpt from Teacher Edu- 
cation Circular No. 90, pre- 
pared by Louise Combs, As- 
sistant Director of Teacher 
Training and_ Certification, 
State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky 


sands of teachers who taught prior to 
the war on legal certificates issued 
upon basis of examination and high 
school units. 


Of the 19,000 teachers employed this 
year in the 5,235 public schools, 51 per 
cent, or 9,679, are college graduates. This 
represents an improvement over any previ- 
ous year during the teacher shortage and 
an improvement over the training level of 
teachers in 1939-1940, the last normal year 
prior to World War II. At that time, only 
46 per cent of the teachers employed were 
college graduates. It is significant to note 
that 4,374 elementary teachers out of 
13,304, or 33 per cent, are college gradu- 
ates, and that 5,805 out of a total of 5,688 
high school teachers, or 93 per cent, are 
college graduates. All of the high school 
teachers employed this year, except 400, 
have the A.B. or M.A. degrees. The median 
training of high school teachers in Ken- 
tucky for many years has been above 
college graduation. 


This year the median training of the 
13,296 elementary teachers is 89 semester 
hours, while in 1939-1940 just prior to 
World War II, the median was 85.5 semes- 
ter hours, and only 82 semester hours dur- 
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ing the most critical years of the teacher 
shortage, 1946-1947 and 1947-1948. 


Even though 3,900 of the 19,000 teachers 
employed in the classrooms of Kentucky 
this year are classified as emergency teach- 
ers, the training level of emergency teach- 
ers has definitely increased and emergency 
teachers are becoming fully qualified 
teachers. Studies show that 500 teachers 
who were classified as emergency teachers 
last year hold regular certificates this year, 
and that hundreds of other emergency 
teachers are attending workshops each 
summer and taking special courses on 
campus and off campus, including Satur- 
day and evening classes throughout the 
year, in an effort to render more effective 
service. Only 108 emergency teachers 
have no college training. Over 400 emer- 


gency teachers are college graduates who 
have not completed requirements in mod- 
ern methods and techniques, in psy- 
chology, and in child growth and develop- 
ment. 


Better prepared teachers mean better 
schools. This is a bright outlook for edu- 
cation in Kentucky and for Kentucky. It 
is to the interest of Kentucky to keep 
within its borders this excellent group of 
leaders instead of creating conditions con- 
ducive to their crossing over the borders 
to help other states lift themselves above 
Kentucky. The leadership of this potential 
force will be needed within the next 
decade if Kentucky is to lift herself to her 
rightful place among the states of the na- 
tion. May Kentucky pay tribute to her 
teachers! 


Craftsman’s Fair of Southern Highlands 


Presents Hand Arts of a Bygone Day 


THE RUSTIC ATMOSPHERE of the mountains 
with which most Kentuckians are familiar 
sets the keynote of the Craftsman’s Fair 
held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, July 24 
through 29, 1950. An old rail fence, such 
as can still be seen around many a moun- 
tain pasture, encircles the tents which 
house the exhibits and demonstrations of 
the more than twenty mountain crafts and 
the hundreds of craftsmen who take part 
in this the largest fair of its kind now 
shown in the United States. 


Kentuckians will rightly be proud of the 
part their state plays in such a fair as 
this. The Southern Highlands, which in- 
cludes the Appalachian Mountain areas of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, has been the source for some of the 
oldest handicrafts now being done in this 
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country. The revival of these crafts, en- 
couraged and guided by the Southern 
Highlands Handicrafts Guild and _ the 
Southern Highlanders, Inc., has meant bet- 
ter lives for the highlanders. The crafts- 
men profit in a material way as well as 
benefiting by the enlargement of their 
mental horizons as a direct result of en- 
gaging in the crafts. All Americans are 
grateful for the contribution to a distinc- 
tive culture which the highlanders have 
made, not only in their craftsmanship but 
in their authentic ballads, folk songs, and 
folk dancing. 


In Kentucky have been found original 
ballads; a musical instrument, the dulcimer 
thought to have originated in the Ken- 
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tucky mountains; some of the finest weav- 
ing and basket-making and chair-making; 
as well as one of the oldest potteries still 
in operation west of the Alleghenies. 
These, among other picturesque and color- 
ful crafts, are to be attractions of the fair. 

Thousands of people will be there, see- 
ing for themselves the variety of crafts 
now being engaged in, admiring their high 
quality, and the artistic standing that the 
articles produced have achieved. 











THE INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The 1950 National Conference of the National 


Just beyond the city of Gatlinburg, as 
an appropriate background for the fair, 
can be seen the beautiful Appalachian 
Mountains at their scenic best—the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. And just 
across the Smokies at the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation there will be presented for 
the first times this year, “Unto These Hills,” 
a pageant depicting the history of this 
tribe in a magnificent outdoor amphi- 
theater. 


Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 


sional Standards announces profession to study 


THE 1950 NationaL CoNFERENCE on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards, 
sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, will be held at Indiana University, 
June 28 to July 1, just preceding the 88th 
Annual Meeting of the N.E.A. in St. Louis, 
July 2-7. 

The Indiana Conference will be the 
fifth in a series of notable national confer- 
ences sponsored by the commission. The 
preceding ones were: The Chautauqua 
Conference, The Oxford Conference, The 
Bowling Green Conference, and the New 
Hampshire Conference. Approximately 600 
outstanding leaders of the teaching pro- 
fession will attack the problems of formu- 
lating and applying standards for institu- 
tions which prepare teachers. 


Representatives will attend from all 
states and the several territories of the 
United States. 


Sessions of the conference, housing, and 
food service—all will be accommodated in 
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standards for teacher education institutions 


the University’s new $4,500,000 Residence 
Center for men, providing a centralization 
of all conference activities under one roof 
with modern facilities. 

The 1950 conference, according to Dr. 
Ralph McDonald, executive secretary of 
the commission, will come to grips with 
a problem of basic importance to the 
teaching profession, and one which is the 
most difficult of solution. “The quality of 
the programs of institutions which prepare 
teachers determines in a large measure the 
quality of the services which schools ren- 
der to children and the quality of pro- 
fessional standards all along the line which 
the profession may achieve,” states Dxr.. 
McDonald. “All other professions have 
long since faced this vital issue and have 
determined the conditions under which 
their members are prepared. The organ- 
ized teaching profession must likewise in- 
sist upon the application of adequate 
standards to teacher-preparing institutions, 
if it hopes to achieve the status of a pro- 
fession,” he stated. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


ABOUT KENTUCKY 

The Gates Open Slowly, by Frank L. McVey. 
University of Kentucky Press, $4. This history of 
education in Kentucky has been prepared as a 
kind of labor of love by a former president of 
the University of Kentucky. The account begins 
with very early pioneer schools and concludes 
with a chapter called “The Crises of Today and 
the Challenge of Tomorrow.” Mr. McVey has 
done ‘an excellent job of making a readable 
presentation of many facts and figures. The book 
is one of interest to all those concerned with 
education in Kentucky. 

The Enduring Hills, by Janice Holt Giles. 
Westminster, $3. Utilizing a kind of prose 
which is very closely akin to poetry, Mrs. Giles, 
a former Louisville resident, has constructed her 
first novel with the skill and finesse frequently 
not achieved by less talented writers in a dozen 
tries. Her story, interesting enough from be- 
ginning to end, follows a familiar pattern: she 
tells the story of Hod Pierce who wanted to 
leave the Kentucky hills to see what lay beyond 
and of his reaction once he .had established 
temporary roots elsewhere. ‘The latter part of 
the book moves somewhat too rapidly for com- 
plete credibility, but such a minor defect becomes 
lost in a wealth of good writing, sharply de- 
lineated characters, neatly constructed plot, and 
an atmosphere as clean and wholesome as that 
of the Kentucky hills. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Adventure Stories from Story Parade. Winston, 
$2.50. Twenty stories of adventure have been 
chosen from several years’ collections of this 
popular children’s magazine. They are stories 
which boys and girls will want to read over and 
over again and which parents and teachers will 
want to keep handy. Each story has been 
attractively illustrated. 

Sign of the Golden Fish, by Gertrude Robin- 
son, and Footprints of the Dragon, by Vanya 
Oakes. Winston, $2.50 each. These junior his- 
torical novels are part of a series of 16 for young 
adults, to show about a distinct national group 
which came to “the land of the free.” The first 
tells of the Cornish fishermen in Maine and the 
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second of the Chinese and the Pacific Railways. 
Each is an excellent story, colorfully illustrated. 

Liberty Maid, by Helen L. Morgan. West- 
minster, $2.50. Older girls particularly will like 
this fictionalized biography of Abigail Adams. 
Based largely on letters and diaries, it presents 
authentic history at the same time it gives a vivid 
picture of two interesting personalities and the 
times during which they lived. 

Therese: Saint of a Little Way, by Frances P. 
Keyes. Messner, $3. Formerly presented as 
Written in Heaven this book has some added 
features, including a number of photographic 
illustrations. It is a devoutly written biography 
based upon careful research, one that is sure to 
please many readers of all ages. 

The Radio Imp, by Archie Binns, Winston, $2. 
Boys and girls of 9-12 will be delighted with this 
story of a mischievous radio imp and his influ- 
ence on the Tompkins family who lived in New 
York. This is the first juvenile story by a suc- 
cessful writer of adult fiction. 

Chee and His Pony, by Florence Hayes. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. A young Navajo Indian 
boy whose experiences with coyotes, storms, and 
floods will delight boys of 9-12, is the hero of 
this exceptionally good story. Excellent illustra- 
tions are by William Moyers. 

This Is an Orchestra, by Elsa Z. Posell. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. More than 80 photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate this expertly written 
book which teaches boys and girls to identify 
musical instruments and the part played by each 
in an orchestra. 

Four Farthings and a Thimble, by Margaret J. 
Baker. Longmans, Green, $2.50. Middle-aged 
children will enjoy this story of an English family 
and the fun they had after leaving the city for 
an interlude in the country. Marked by the high 
quality of its prose. 

Bill and His Neighbors, by Lois Fisher. 
Houghton Mifflin, $1.75. Junior high boys and 
girls will like this story, cleverly written and 
illustrated, which shows the unhappiness which 
may be caused by racial prejudice. 

Make It Yourself, by Bernice Wells Carlson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. All teachers and parents 
will surely want to own a copy of this book of 
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handicraft for boys and girls. The directions 
are full and explicit and usually accompanied by 
a drawing. The author tells how to make 
hundreds of things, most of them simple and 
inexpensive. 

OF LITERARY INTEREST 

The Prose and Poetry of Walt Whitman edited 
by Louis Untermeyer. Simon and Schuster, $5. 
The most comprehensive edition of Whitman to 
date is one to be cherished. In addition to 
practically all of Whitman’s work it contains a 
scholarly introduction and a collection of criti- 
cism throughout the years that is, in itself, worth 
the price of the book. 

Great Short Stories from the World’s Literature, 
edited by Charles Neider. Rinehart, $3.50. Con- 
tained in this anthology are 45 short stories and 
a brief biographical sketch of the author of each. 
Too much praise cannot be given this collection 
which contains stories by Balzac, Checkhov, 
Faulkner, Hawthorne, Hemingway, Mann, Poe, 
Tolstoy, and Virginia Woolf, among others. 

The American Historical Novel, by Ernest E. 
Leisy. University of Oklahoma Press, $3.75. Not 
for a long time has there appeared a more fasci- 
nating volume for those who follow with interest 
the development of the American novel from its 
inception to the present. Prof. Leisy discusses 
the novels and their authors according to the 
periods covered. The appendix, an excellent 
guide to all teachers and librarians, lists further 
novels by the year of their publication, and in- 
cludes a brief resume of each. 

The American Drama Since 1930 and The 
Play’s the Thing, by Joseph Mersand. Modern 
Chapbooks, $2 and $2.50. Beginning students 
of drama will find much help and information 
in these two little books, each of which presents 
in readable fashion the subject matter suggested 
by the titles. 

. TEXTBOOKS 

Practical School Administration, by Albert J. 
Huggett. Garrard Press, $3. An Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at Michigan State College pre- 
sents a detailed and practical analysis of the 
function and duties of a school administrator. It 
should be found very helpful by aspirants as well 
as by those already engaged in the work. 

Some Principles of Teaching, by Harold Spears. 
Prentice-Hall. The assistant superintendent of 
the San Francisco City Schools has compiled 89 
“principles of teaching” which he groups under 
these headings: The School’s Purposes, The 
Learning Process, Teacher and Classroom, The 
Individual Pupil, Organization and Administra- 
tion, and The Curriculum. Many are explained, 
and the author has provided attractive, cartoon- 
like illustrations. Of great practical value. 
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Progress in Primary Reading, by C. R. Stone. 
Webster, $2. This book, excellent in every re. 
spect, sets forth principles and practices which 
have proved unusually successful in preventing 
failures and deficiencies in reading. Because of 
its thoroughness and practicality it should be 
widely read and used. 

English in Action, Courses 1-4, by Tressler, 
Heath. The fifth edition of these popular texts 
ought to be sufficient evidence of their popularity 
and value. It is practically impossible to find a 
better set of books. 

Personality and Etiquette, by Lillian N. Reid, 
Heath, $2. Necessary tips for the teen-agers are 
all here, presented in sprightly fashion with 
equally sprightly cartoon-like illustrations. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


The Robert E. Lee Reader, edited by Stanley 
F. Horn. Bobbs-Merrill, $5. A comprehensive 
biography of Lee is composed of excerpts from 
the wide variety of available biographical ma- 
terial. The unusual method results in a readable 
study. Illustrated by photographs. 

Against the Tide, by Muriel Elwood. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. An unusually entertaining novel of 
Los Angeles in the eighties, one that emphasizes 
the colorful life and characters of the time. 

Bridal Journey, by Dale Van Every. Messner, 
$3. Another very good historical novel portray- 
ing life in the Pennsylvania frontier during the 


last days of the Revolution and the lives of the 
people who strove to make order out of chaos. 
Phantom Fortress, by Bruce Lancaster. Little, 
Brown, $3. Gen. Nathanael Greene and Light 
Horse Harry Lee are among the innumerable 
characters, both real and fictitious, who partici- 
pate in this rousing historical novel of the days 


of the Swamp Fox. As usual, Mr. Lancaster 
combines authentic history with superb story- 
telling to produce a novel guaranteed to please. 
Plane Geometry, by W. W. Hart. Heath, $2. 
An excellent text, strictly modern, by an expe- 
rienced and successful author and teacher. 
Where Is Cubby Bear? by Adda M. Sharp. 
Steck Co. An attractive, pleasantly illustrated 
and educationally sound pre-primer. ; 
City and Country Arithmetic (5 books), by 
Zyne, et al. Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge. A 
series of text-workbooks utilizing a new approach 
to arithmetic, stressing its everyday uses. 
Algebra, Book 2, by Welchons and Kricken- 
berger. Ginn, $2.20. Here is what appears to 
be an unusually clear and complete text for the 
studying of second-year algebra. 
Pioneer Children of America, by Emerson and 
Chase, and Leaders in Other Lands, by Eaton 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The A.S.C.D. Convention in Denver 


MARY BROWNING 


We needed change and some inspiration, 

So we went to Denver for real stimulation, 

To the mile-high city, with snow-covered peaks 

And progressive schools of which everyone speaks; 

Where learning is gained through life situations, 

Rather than academic subjects, under some con- 
demnation. 

Where each child makes the most of his personal 
power 

And gets the experience needed each hour. 

Supervisors attended from every known state, 

And all seemed determined to keep up-to-date. 

Curriculum folk were there in great store, 

And twelve hundred of us heard speeches galore! 

Discussion groups proved to be popular, too, 

With thirty-five different ones looking for the new. 

The topic was “Mental Health for Better Living,” 

With everyone sharing and caring and giving. 

“Three R’s in a Program of New Education” 

Was the group which I chose for clarification. 

Though we fumbled a bit as to reading’s strong 
place, 

It was cussed and discussed; no one dared displace 

The grand old Three R’s, they were here to stay; 

But reading’s approach is the functional way, 

With meaning kept uppermost in everyone’s mind, 

And our children get content of a significant kind. 

Much concern was evinced about parents’ relation 

And how we could reach them with best informa- 
tion. 

Some did it through radio, clubs, and the press, 

Others issued neat handbooks in their very best 
dress. 

No one felt quite satisfied with the progress thus 
gained, 

For many had parents who often complained 

That our children were lacking in the Three-R 
skills, 

No one could deny there were certainly ills! 

While nothing was crystallized, our thoughts 
were untrammeled 

For we had a good leader in our gracious Miss 
Lammel 

Of New York University’s Science Department, 

Who guided us fat from restricted compartmental 

Type of trite thinking, narrowly defined, 

But urged that real personal needs be refined. 

So we scrutinized the happy, well-poised lass 

Who gets along well with each one in her class. 

Has confidence in self and in classmates, too; 

Knows how to contribute, with little ado! 

Respects other’s rights to talk and be heard, 
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And possesses those skills which keep her pre- 
ferred; 

Gaining acceptance by teacher, and also by peer, 

In a nice, social climate, with never a fear. 

There were barriers mentioned to such a good 
state, 

And each one discussing had one to relate: 

Inflexible time schedules, and types of promotion 

Kept some schools always in constant commotion. 

Heavy loads on the teachers .were another’s 
affright, 

And report cards were not yet developed, quite 
right. 

Grade levels might lose lines of strong demarca- 
tion. 

And the wise use of materials would reduce 
complication. 

Dean Melby spoke at the John Dewey Society, 

And thought we needed thinking of a new variety; 

Not just more education is what he would plead, 

But more emphasis on morals is the thing that 
we need! 

The conflict that exists between the East and the 
West, 

Shows us this—that Democracy’s put to a test. 

To make it work now is the hope of our nation, 

If we can’t find the way, we can fear annihilation. 

“The best thinking is done by lay people today; 

And we'll all have to listen to things that they 
say. 

With their sights higher up, less cloistered, con- 
fined, 

We must take hold, and join them, discover their 
mind.” 

Dr. Oberholtzer, head of Denver’s fine schools, 

Gave us keys to the city, and laid down some 
rules: . 

If we’d emphasize mental and moral good health, 

We'd lay by a store of genuine wealth. 

Two ears and one mouth were given for reason; 

We must listen more keenly, and talk less in 
season. 

President Russell of Columbia stressed citizenship 
education, 

And has received $400,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation 

To further research in this needful line; 

With cities behind him, results will be fine! 

A psychiatrist urged the curriculum people 

To come right down from their ivory steeple, 

And consult more often with folks of his class, 

In writing their courses, and in training in mass. 
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For some people need help, must be guided his 
way, 
If they would get counsel in the scientific way. 
More home visitation he urged o’er and o’er; 
Invite parents to school, and we'll learn more and 
more. 
Our Science Course got honorable mention, 
By several speakers during the Science Conven- 
tion; 
They liked its objectives and called it outstanding 
Because of the stress on the right understandings. 
A visit to the schools in Denver one day, 
Found the classrooms quite crowded, but happy 
and gay. 
They were teaching in shifts but were well 
organized, 
And the use of co-ordinators by the teachers was 
prized. 
Men trained well in teaching were holding their 
ground, 
With interested youngsters browsing around, 
One said he had found his consultant quite fine 
In helping him instantly get back in line. 
She observed him, conferred with him, taught 
for him, too; 
And he’d found that her practices proved to be 
true. 
The spirit of everyone seemed minus a blotch, 
With the gang all in there pitching, and up to 
the notch! 
At long last, the convention closed with a bang, 
And great repercussions through the air rang! 
One arose asking members to remove N.E.A. ban 
On Red Party teachers all over the land. 
But another countered with a stronger resolution 
To bar Communists from teaching as the only 
solution 
Of adherence to principles of freedom so dear, 
That give us our liberties all through the year. 
“Anyone who’s a Communist is not fit to teach,” 
Said Dean Caswell of Columbia, “it’s not in his 
reach, 
We shouldn’t approve of folks of such notion, 
If we'd like to keep our democracy in motion.” 
A resounding vote to bar them came quick, 
For Communists are unwanted; we used the big 
stick. 
At the closing big luncheon they announced with 
concern, 
We'd next meet in Detroit, and hoped all would 
return. 
Bringing others along.to help in the role 
Of directing the education of the child as a whole. 
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To Teachers of English 
In Kentucky 


Encouraging news for us in Kentucky 
came from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in the annual report of mem- 
bers this spring, with an all-time high of 
169 members for our state, an increase of 
34 since February, 1949. Breaking down 
the figures into the three divisions of the 
Council, there are 39 elementary teach- 
ers, 103 in the secondary field, and 27 on 
college level. Thirty-two other _ states 
showed gains, some larger, others smaller 
than ours. However, compared with 1,375 
members in New York state, the 1949 con- 
vention state, and the 12,800 members in 
the United States and Canada, we still 
have much work ahead to attain the 1951 
goal of at least 900 new members in the 
Council. 


Membership in the National Council 
brings these added benefits: 


1. Ten issues of the English Journal, 
high school or college edition, or the Ele- 
mentary English Review—each magazine 
increasingly practical with classroom helps. 


2. A liberal discount on all Council pub- 
lications which are constantly increasing in 
number and improving in quality. 


3. Membership in the largest profes- 
sional subject organization in the world, 
with the inspiration that such contact af- 
fords. 


In our busy lives, subscriptions and dues 
lapse at times. If you have forgotten to 
renew yours, send a check for $4.00 at once 


to: Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 68th - 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


If you wish to become a member for 
the first time, we think you will always 
enjoy belonging to the Council. Its aware- 
ness of current problems and best ways to 
help teachers to develop boys and girls 
into right-thinking citizens is well known. 


Marian W. WaALsH 
Kentucky Representative at Large 
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Classroom Teachers National Conference 


PRESIDENT WARDNER ANNOUNCES that the 
seventh Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri, July 10-21, 
1950, under the sponsorship of the N.E.A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Lindenwood College. Dr. Franc L. Mc- 
Cluer, president, Lindenwood College; 
Philip Wardner, president of the Depart- 
ment; and Hilda Maehling, executive secre- 
tary, will act as directors. 


Purpose. The conference offers a splen- 
did opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to ex- 
change ideas, to learn how other groups 
are meeting their problems, and to dis- 
cuss organization plans and technics. 


Conference Plans. In the development 
of the Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference, teachers have found a new and 
interesting type of professional meeting. 
The conference will meet each morning in 
general session. At this time prominent 
speakers in education and national affairs 
will address the group. During the after- 
noon, conference participants will meet in 
mall groups, where each can consider 
problems of special interest. 


Theme. The theme for the conference 
will be “Unity in Diversity—the Design 
for Our Profession.” 


Fees, A fee of $57 will be charged which 
includes meals, room, and incidentals. An 
additional college tuition fee of $5 will be 
assessed to those who desire credit. 


Recreational Activities. The College 
sounds cover an area of 140 acres on 
me of the highest elevations in the west- 
tm part of the city of St. Charles. The 
ampus is unusually beautiful, with its 
well spaced brick buildings and spacious 
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lawns shaded by the lovely old Linden- 
wood trees which gave it its name. The 
gymnasium, athletic field, twelve tennis 
courts, a six-hole golf course, an archery 
range, and an indoor swimming pool are 
available. 


Registration. Those interested in the 
conference may secure registration blanks 
by writing to the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Little Boy Blue 


(A Parody) 
By Mrs. Nelle Brayfield 


The public school teachers are all covered with 
dust, 

But sturdy and staunch they stand, 

And the promise of increase is red with rust, 

And their bank books mold in their hands. 


Time was when.the teachers were young, 
And their chances seemed rather fair 

And that was the time when the Legislature 
Kissed them and put them there. 


Now work until you are wrinkled and gray, it said, 
And don’t you make any noise. 

We'll have no requests for a salary raise 

From you foolish girls and boys. 


Tho’ it now costs more and you live on less, 
And trips to college are taboo, 

I can raise my own salary and pay 

But I can’t see my way to raise you. 


Yes, faithful to their duty they toil, 
Each in the same old place; 

Awaiting the touch of the Governor’s hand 
And a smile on the Legislature’s face. 


And they wonder, as waiting these long years 
thru’ 

So weary of work and perplexed, 

Whether, failing to get their reward in this 
world, 

They may hope for a raise in the next. 


—The Nicholas County Star. 
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ONE OF THE IDENTIFYING MARKS Of the 
United States as we reach the middle of 
the 20th century is our self-consciousness. 
We are not so busy as in former years. 
We take great pains to examine ourselves, 
and to analyze our findings. 

This being the fashion of the day, it may 
as well be done for teaching materials. It 
should have been done before. For all 
of the lip service to audio-visual materials 
they are still an unknown factor in Ken- 
tucky’s schools. 

What is their quantity? No one knows. 
How many sound motion picture projectors 
are there in Kentucky public schools? How 
many film strip projectors? Opaques? 
Wire, tape, and disc recorders? Radios for 
classroom use? These are the big, me- 
chanical, spectacular items, and no one 
knows about them. How much less do we 
know about the highly valuable materials 
which have been used for generations: 
models, collections of museum materials 
of many kinds, mock-ups, dioramas, etc? 

Aside from the factor of quantity, there 
is the factor of quality of use. Few local 
superintendents (and no one on a higher 
level) know the conditions of use, the qual- 
ity of use, of teaching materials in their 
organizations. 

The Mid-Century Report on the Progress 
of Audio-Visual Education published as 
the January issue of See & Hear, profes- 
sional magazine in the audio-visual field, 
opens with an article “California Shows the 
Way.” A little farther on is an article on 
what Oklahoma is doing. A report on 
“State Leadership in Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion” by Floyde E. Brooker of the U. S. 
Office of Education lists statistics on twen- 
ty-one states. Kentucky is not mentioned. 


Another survey, reporting on budgets of 
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Audio-Visual Materials at Half-Century 
—An Unknown Quantity 












GORDON C. GODBEY 
University of Kentucky 






eighteen cities scattered over the United 
States, shows per-pupil expenditures for 
audio-visual budgets ranging from 75 cents 
to $4.31. The lowest is Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the only school listed in our state, 
Highest is Westport, Connecticut. It is 
significant to note that in every case, there 
has been a steady rise in budget, with the 
first year’s budget being only a small frac- 
tion of the 1950 budget. 


We are conducting from the University 
of Kentucky a series of surveys to deter- 
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mine just where Kentucky stands in the : 
ownership and use of audio-visual ma- 1 
terials. These will take time—your time as V 
well as ours. It will be time spent well, s 
however. If 
The questionnaires are being directed to s 
the superintendents of county and inde- . 
pendent districts. In a few cases the super- 
intendent himself will know the answers. 
Usually, however, the answers must come 
from several people. We urge that those 
called on take the time to give a true 
picture of their status. Before we can N.E./ 
make progress, we must know where we Shee 
stand. 
P , . : Tea 
The first interrogation is on a single§ ,., vn 
teaching material—the motion picture. AS§ 7), 
soon as the results are in, evaluated, and bts dk 
sent out to all who participate, the net yp A 
step can be started. by ee 
Your superintendent has probably called Headq 
on you for assistance in completing this Washir 
important survey. Let this be our personalf 7), 
thanks for helping him, us, and Kentucky5ff gleyen 
school children by providing information§l aneric 
on a teaching tool they need. west, E 
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Teachers 


Dear Teachers, Ladies, Gentlemen 
(That’s what good teachers are) 
Be sure your work is excellent, 
And never below par. 


The men and women of this land 
Leave in our tender care 

The dearest things they have on earth 
And ask not how they fare. 


A simple, trusting confidence 

Has grown up through the years, 
That schools defend the right and good, 
And parent rarely fears. 


He feels that God’s supremacy 

O’er all this universe 

Will not be questioned by the schools 
To bring on us a curse. 


He thinks that truth and honesty 
Inherently obtain, 

And we would not deceive his child 
For any selfish gain. 


In character an exemplar, 
For teachers is a must; 

To fail to measure up to that 
Would break a public trust. 


So do the very best you can 

If you aspire to teach, 

So you'll inspire some worthy aims 
In every child you reach. 


—Irna T. Caupmt, Teacher 
Pikeville City High School 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


N.E.A. Travel Division 
Schedules 29 Tour Groups 


Teachers from all parts of the country 
are now registering for the 1950 N.E.A. 
Tours to be conducted this summer. Book- 
lets describing the itineraries and giving 
N.E.A. Tour features are being distributed 
by the Division of Travel Service, N.E.A. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The 29 tour groups scheduled will visit 
eleven tour areas: Alaska, Cuba, Central 
America, Canadian Rockies-Pacific North- 
west, Eastern Cities, Hawaii, Mexico, New 
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England-Quebec, National Parks, Pacific 
Northwest - California, the Rockies - Cali- 
fornia-Southwest. 

Persons attending the St. Louis meeting 
of the Representative Assembly may par- 
ticipate in a 22-day train tour to Mexico. 
There will also be a special tour for music 
teachers conducted by the N.E.A. in co- 
operation with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a department of the 
N.E.A., and the Pan American Union, sec- 
retariat of the organization of American 
States. 

All N.E.A. members engaged in educa- 
tional work are eligible for tour member- 
ship. “This includes teachers, administra- 
tors, clerical and professional employees, 
or consultants of any local, state, or na- 
tional educational system, organization, 
program, or publication. If space is avail- 
able an adult member of the immediate 
family of a tour member may join a tour 
group. These persons must join the N.E.A. 


Yearbook Focuses Attention 
On Rural Supervisor 


The experiences of many people over a 
period of 35 years are explored in The 
Rural Supervisor at Work, current year- 
book of the N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, in determining what is good 
supervision. \ 

Edited by Marcia Everett, helping 
teacher of Warren County, New Jersey, 
the volume shows how effective programs 
may be developed to serve rural areas. The 
book is written in terms of the rural super- 
visor, but the viewpoints expressed and 
the values and principles illustrated are 
those held by good supervisors everywhere. 

The volume has been released as a mem- 
bership service to the 1949 members of 
the N.E.A. Department of Rural Education. 
Others may obtain copies at $1.00 each, 
with the usual N.E.A. discounts for quan- 
tity orders. 





N.E.A. Tours—1950 


For the fifth year teachers from all parts 
of the nation are looking forward to the 
summer series of N.E.A. Tours. Regions 
of the U. S., its territories, and its neigh- 
bors to the north and south are included in 
the eleven tour areas. Booklets which 
describe the itineraries, present general in- 
formation about the tours, and give the 
tour costs are available from the N.E.A.’s 
Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

All N.E.A. Tours are non profit, and are 
planned especially for teachers. Retired 
teachers are also eligible. 

In addition to the usual sight-seeing, 
N.E.A. Tours also offer lectures by out- 
standing authorities on the geographic, his- 
toric, social, and economic aspects of the 
tour regions. This, coupled with bibliog- 
raphies sent upon tour registration, enable 
the tour members to know more of the 
tour region than a casual sight-seeing view 
of the area. Social events with teachers, 
and attendance at events which are dis- 
tinctive to the tour area make these trips 
enjoyable as well as educational experi- 
ences. 

Sufficient time is allowed in major stops 
to pursue special interests or to visit 
friends. 


Tour areas for 1950 include Alaska, 
Cuba, Central America, Canadian Rockies- 
Pacific Northwest, Eastern Cities, Hawaii, 
Mexico, New England-Quebec, National 
Parks, Pacific Northwest-California, and 
the Rockies-California-Southwest. 


Besides these regular tours there are two 
special tours to Mexico. A 22-day all-train 
tour will follow the meeting of the N.E.A. 
Representative Assembly in St. Louis. This 
group will have all the Mexico City area 
features, and in addition will go to Morelia, 
Patzcuaro, and to the new Paricutin vol- 


cano. Members of this post-convention 
tour may also travel to Mexico by air. The 
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special folder is available from the N.E.A, 
Division of Travel Service. 

Another special tour will be conducted 
for teachers of music. This 25-day tour 
is being conducted in co-operation with 
the Music Educators: National Conference 
and the Pan-American Union. The tour 
will begin in San Antonio and travel by 
chartered bus over the Pan-American High- 
way. This special folder is also available 
from the Division of Travel Service. 

Academic credits will be granted par- 
ticipants of N.E.A. Tours upon compliance 
with certain course requirements. Detailed 
information is also included in the 1950 
booklet. All tours are recognized by 
Michigan State College; tours to seven 
regions are recognized by Indiana Uni- 
versity, and credits may be obtained in 
two fields offered at Western Illinois State 
College for participation in the Alaska tour. 


New AASA Yearbook Deals 
With Public Relations 

Public Relations for America’s Schools, 
the 1950 yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, was 
presented to the association on February 
28 during its annual convention in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. Paul J. Misner, 
Glencoe, Illinois, chairman of the com- 
mission which prepared the book, made 
the presentation. 

Chapter one of the 497-page book ex- 
plores the meaning of school public rela- 
tions and elaborates seven principles which 
should characterize a good program. Other 
chapters deal with school needs as the 
basis for public relations; the effect of 
the day-to-day program; co-operation in 
educational planning; the public relations 
of the school board, the superintendent, 
the school staff, and professional organi- 
zations; the public relations implications 
of school management and school finance; 
evaluation; and effective use of publicity 
techniques and media. 
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Plants Open to Visitors 


The following list of Kentucky plants which will welcome visitors was furnished 
through the courtesy of the Associated Industries of Kentucky. It is being published 
at this time with the thought in mind that many teachers might want to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to see industry at work during the summer vacation months. 


Company 
Name and Address 


American Air Filter Co. 
215 Central Ave. (8) 


Ballard & Ballard Co. 
y12 E. Broadway (4) 


Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co. 


lll E. Main St, (2) 
Bemheim Distilling Co. 


1101 W. Breckenridge (10) 


Bond Brothers 
Bells Lane 


Bown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. 

1600 W. Hill St. (1) 
(aldwell, W. E. Co. 
Book & Brandeis (8) 
(astlewood Mfg. Co. 
2th & Bumett Sts. (10) 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
1661 W. Hill St. (10) 
Courier-Journal 
Lithographing Co. 
24 W. Liberty St. (2) 


(. T. Dearing Printing Co. 


1100 W. Broadway (1) 


fwing, Von Allmen Dairy 
$1 W. Oak St. (8) 


falls City Tobacco Co, 
1306 W. Main St. (6) 


ford Motor Co. 


1400 S. Western Pwky. (1) 


fred Franke & Co. 
%0 E. Main St. (6) 


(1) 


Tube Turns, Inc. 
18 S. 28th St. (1) 


Cordon Foods, Inc. 
510 Algonquin Pkwy. 


The Great A & P Tea Co. 


M41 Wilson Ave. (1) 


Crcers Biscuit Co. 
64S. 7th St. (3) 


May, 


Nineteen 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Make Arrangements 
With 


John J. Cavanaugh 
Harry Loving 

C, A, Gage, V.P. 
Gregory W. Schweri 


Mr. McGough 
Day in advance 


S. F. Chance 
Personnel Mgr. 


C. R. Libby 
J. J. McCloskey 


M. F. Schmidt 
Treasurer 


E. E. McCulley 


W. F. Gutwein 
Personnel Mgr. 


L. T. Scott 


W. H. Branch 
Secretary 


A. J. Eilers, Sr. 
Mgr. Indus. Rel. 


J. E. Miller 


Wm. C. Embry, V.P. 


S. Jack Gardner 


Jas. A. Garvin 


M. W. Alidredge 
Sales Manager, or 
M. J. Gilbert, Oper. 
Superintendent 

David F. Bremner, Jr. 
President 


Fifty 


Products Manufactured 


Air filters and dust 
control 


Flour and feed 


Wholesale house, hdwe. 
and gen. mdse, 


Warehousing and bottling 
whiskies 


Creosote treatment of 
railroad ties 


Cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco 


Elevated steel storage 
tanks 


Radio and_ television 


cabinets 


Bottling Coca-Cola 


Printing and 
Lithographing 


Magazines 


Dairy products 


Tobacco leaf redryers, 
stemmers and handlers 


Ford car and truck 
assembly 


Mattress machinery 


Nailed, wirebound 
corrugated shipping 
containers 


Welding fittings and 
equipment 


Potato chips 


Food 


Bakery, crackers and 
cookies 


Visiting 
Days Hours 
Tues. & 1-4 20 
Thursday 


Groups 
Ltd. 


Plant in process of building 


Mon. thru 10-3 
Friday 

Mon. thru 9-2 
Friday 

Mon. thru 

Friday 

Mon. thru 

Friday 


Mon., Tues., 
Wed. 


Tues. thru 
Thursday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 

Friday 

Mon., Wed., 9-11 
Thurs., Fri. 


Mon, thru 10-3 
Friday 


Mon. thru 8-3:30 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 


8-3:30 


Mon. thru 9-3 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 

Mon. thru 
Friday 

(after May 1) 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


9-10:30 100 





Com; 
Name call Abiieces 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
434 Finzer St. (2) 


Lanham Hardwood Flooring Co. 
1401 S. 12th St. (10) 


Llewellyn Laundry 

1529 S. 3rd. 

128 Breckenridge Lane 
St. Matthews 


Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. 
421 W. Market St. (2) 


The Logan Co. 


1115 Franklin St. (6) 


Louisville Cement Co. 
Speed, Indiana 


Louisville Taxicab & Transfer 
Co. 

832 W. Liberty St. 

The Mengel Co. 
(corrugated box 

llth & Zane Sts. 
(furniture div.) 

4th & Colorado 


(1) 


div.) 


National Carbide Co. 
Bells Lane 


Peerless Mfg. Corp. 

14th & Ormsby (10) 

Peter & Burghard Stone Co. 
800-812 So. 13th St. (10) 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. Inc. 
1930 Maple St. (10) 


J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co. 
715 Gray St. (2) 

H. J. Scheirich Co. 
4460 Louisville Ave. (9) 


Seagram, Jos. E. & Sons 
7th Street Road 


Shuler Axle Co. 
2901 S. 2nd St. (8) 


Southern Bell Tel. Co. 
521 W. Chestnut St. 


Spalding Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co. 
835 S. 18th St. (10) 


Tafel Electric & Supply Co. 
829 W. Main St. (2) 
Brown-Forman Distillers’ Corp. 
1908 Howard St. (10) 


Brown-Forman Distillers’ Corp. 
1908 Howard St. (10) 


Armco Steel Corp. 
Ashland, Kentucky 


L. V. Marks & Sons Co. 
Augusta, Kentucky 


Make Arrangements 
With 


Jack McGrath 
Adv. Mer. 


B. J. Jewell 


E. A. Mall 


Ralph L. Watters 
Adv. Mgr. 


R. S. Logan 
President 


Wallace H. Leach 


Thos. A. Ballantine 
President 


Lyman C. Martin 


H. Keith Williams 


Russell T. Lund 


K. R. Hoskins 
Personnel Mgr. 


J. Tyler Thomas 
President 


S. Lyle Graham 
Personnel Mgr. 


Elmer Rehm 


H. J. Scheirich 
President 


Murry Cohen 


James F. Bleakley 
Vice-President 


C. Hunter Green 
(Louisville) 
C. J. Yates 


(outside Louisville ) 


Peter Spalding, Jr. 
Vice-President 


Paul Tafel 
Gen. Mgr. 


E. B. Rodman 
Personnel Dir. 


E. B. Rodman 
Personnel Div. 


Products Manufactured 


Baseball bats, softball 
bats and golf clubs 


Hardwood flooring 


Laundry and dry cleaning 


Banking 


Conveying machinery, 
metal furniture 


Cement and crushed 
stone products 


Transportation, taxicabs, 
ambulance, truck rental 


Corrugated boxes 

Furniture 

Calcium carbide acetylene, 
oxygen, nitrogen 


Fireplace equipment and 
gas-fired heating appl. 


Fabricators—cut stone, 
marble and granite 

Cigarettes 

Metal specialties 

Wood kitchen furniture 

Distillery 


Forge shop, machine shop, 


Visitin 

Days 

Mon. thru 
Friday 


Z Gro 
Hours Lt 


8:30-10:30 no 
1:30-3:30 


Tuesday 10-11 10 


Mon., Tues., 
Wed., Thurs. 


Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


25-30) 


8:30-4:30 no 


daytime 
except Sun. 
daytime 5 min. 
except Sun. 


Mon. thru 8:30-4:30 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 
Wednesday 2-4 
( After June 1) 
Mon. thru 
Friday 

Mon. thru 
Friday 

Mon. thru 
Wednesday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 


1:30-3:30 


9-2 


9-3:30 


9:30-11:30 
2:30-3:40 


9-10:30 
1-2:30 


9-3:30 


assembly of axles, brakes Friday 


Communications 


Laundry and dry cleaning 


Electric appliances and 
supplies—wholesale 


Bottling and distilling 


Cooperage 


STATE GROUP 


seo. H. Yost 
Asst. to Mgr. 


H. A. MacAdam 
Superintendent 


Steel 


Women’s _ shoes 


KENTUCKY 


any day 8:30-5 


Tues. and 
Thursday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 


7-9 
(night ) 


7-4 
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Company 
Name ond J Address 


Carnation Co. 
Maysville, Kentucky 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Michaels Art Bronze Co. 
230-240 Court St. 
Covington, Kentucky 
Danville Ice & Coal Co, 
Danville, Kentucky 
Danville Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Co. 
Danville, Kentucky 
Delker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Henderson, Kentucky 
Ek Brand Shirt & Overall Co. 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Hopkinsville Milling Co. 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


Kreamer Veneer Co. 
Junction City, Kentucky 


Kirchhoff’s Bakery 
Paducah, Ky. (114 S. 2nd.) 


Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co. 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


Ferrocraft Corp. 
Morganfield, Kentucky 


Modern Welding Co. 


1500 E, 12th., Owensboro, Ky. 


Newport Steel Corp. 
Rolling Mill Division 
Ninth & Lowell Streets 
Newport, Kentucky 


Pet Milk Co. 
Mayfield, Kentucky 
General Electric Co. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Kentucky Wholesale Co. 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
601 Columbia, Newport, Ky. 


Make Arrangements 
With 


J. N. Hardy 


Theo. Withers 
Manager 


Lawrence Michaels 
President 


R. E. Glore 
Manager 


Henry L. Nichols 
Pres. and Treas. 


John J. Delker 
Vice-President 


L. D. Browning 
President 


F. A. Yost 
Manager 


Ross Kreamer 
President 


Louis F. Kirchhoff 


R. W. Greene 
Manager 


John J. Denton 
President 


C. W. Jones, Jr. 


J. F. Sandhas 
Director of 
Industrial Relations 


C. M. Burgess 


D. U. Dodson 
Per. Supervisor 


K. J. Day 
President 


J. E. Brodhead 


Products Manufactured 
Evaporated milk 


Bottling Coca-Cola 


Alum bronze and 
stainless products 


Ice, ice and coal 


delivery 
Laundry and dry cleaning 


Bedroom and living room 
furniture 

Work clothing 

Wheat flour, corn meal 
and feed milling 

Rotary cut veneer 

Bread and bakery prod. 

Ball clay mining 


and processing 


Florist supplies, 
wrought iron furniture 


Steel products 


Steel 


Evaporated milk 
Radio tubes 
Wholesale grocery 


Brewing 


Visiting 


Days 
Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Saturday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Saturday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


except Sun. 


Mon. thru 
Friday 


except Sun. 


Mon. thru 
Friday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 


except Sun. 


Hours 
9:30-4 


8-4 


9-5 


2:30-3:30 


11-5 


10-4 
9-12 
1:30-3:30 
1:30-3:30 


9-4 
10-1:30 
1:30-4:30 


10-3 


Groups 
Ltd. 


no 


25-30 





Supt. H. W. Taytor of the Simpson Coun- 
ty Schools has been re-elected for a four- 
year term. 7 


ConsuMER crEDIT—the amount the 
American people owe department stores, 
auto finance firms, pawnshops, loan com- 
panies, and banks—is approaching $17 
billion. This is three times the volume of 
1945. (Largest single item of credit is for 
automobiles.) 


May, Nineteen Fifty 


More than half the states have created 
“little Hoover Commissions” to review the 
operations of state government and to sug- 
gest improvement in organization. and 
financing. 


During 1949 the nation invested a record 
total of more than $19.3 billion in new 
construction of homes, factories, farms, 
schools, stores, and other public and 
private buildings. 
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Third University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference 


“Ways to International Understanding” 
will be the theme of the Third University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 
to be held on the campus at Lexington, 
May 11-18, 1950. The lecturers will be: 
Dr. William C. Korfmacher, head of the 
Department of Classical Languages, St. 
Louis University; Dr. J. Carrington Lan- 
caster, James M. Beall Professor of French 
Literature, The Johns Hopkins University; 
and Dr. Carl F. Schreiber, Professor of 
German and Curator of the William A. 
Speck Collection of Goetheana, Yale Uni- 
versity. In addition, more than one hun- 
dred scholars and teachers from throughout 
the nation will read papers, both academic 
and pedagogical, in sectional meetings de- 
voted to Classical Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Slavic Languages, and 
Biblical and Patristic Languages. 





WEST VIRGINIA TEACHER TOURS 
INVITE YOU 


1, 40-days—West Coast Tour—$340.00 


2. 16-21 days—New England - Cana- 
dian Tour $150-$175.00 


Cost includes all hotels, boat tours, sight- 
seeing, transportation. 


*First Class Hotels: NO over-night riding. 

*Select Greyhound Super-coaches, trans- 
portation. 

*Experienced Conductor’s services. 


*RECOMMENDED? Ask anyone who 
has taken one or more of these tours. 


Write for complete details, to 


MRS. DAISY C. DORSEY, Manager 
West Virginia Teacher Tours 

504 Elizabeth Ave. 

South Charleston 3, West Va. 


SPECIALIZING 
IN TEACHER TOURS SINCE 1938 
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Leading life insurance company has unusual 
sales opportunity for a man age 27 to 85 seriously 
looking for permanent career. Immediate salary 
and commission, two years training program, rapid 
promotion for those qualified, group insurance, 
hospitalization benefits and pension plan. Intcr- 
views granted now for June employment. Write— 
R. S. Elder, Branch Manager, 1402 Heyburn Bldz., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 











The 1949 Conference drew some 400 
registrants, representing 163 institutions 
and sixteen languages, from twenty-six 
states and the Province of Ontario. 

Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Lan- 
guages) is director of the conference, and 
Dr. Daniel V. Hegeman (German) and 
Dr. Thomas C. Walker (Romance Lan- 
guages) are associate directors. Programs 
may be had from the Director, Dr. Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient 
Languages, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 





NEA Life Membership Enrollment 
Nears 10,000 Mark 


More than 9,900 persons have been en- 
rolled as Life Members of the National 
Education Association, according to T. D. 
Martin, N.E.A. membership director. 

The first N.E.A. Life Member, accord- 
ing to Dr. Martin, was Dr. William Adel- 
bert Cook of Cincinnati, Ohio, who en- 
rolled in 1921. Four others enrolled in 
1922: Dr. Hugh Stewart Magill of Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Dr. J. Herbert Kelley of 
Harrisburg, Peansylvania; Mr. Thomas E. 
Johnson of Rockford, Michigan; and Mr. 
Ambrose Cort of Brooklyn, New York. 

The Life Membership fee of $150, ac- 
cording to Dr. Martin, may be paid in a 
single installment or in 10 annual in- 
stallments of $15 each. Dues for 1949-50 
which have already been paid may be 
credited as partial payment on the first 
installment. 
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COLORS that 


give imagination 










a voice ny 
. f 
Milton Bradle GA 
liquid POSTE at 
COLORS are free @~ se 


flowing, ick- 
ly pes we er 
ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 
Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and excep- 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 
economy. 
Order from your school supplies 
\ dealer or direct. Write for our com- 
\ plete School Materials Catalog. 





Complete Line of School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


May, Nineteen Fifty 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





A Fund Raising 


May Basket 


How parent-teachers earned money 
turning old vegetable and fruit 
baskets into dolly bassinets. 


All through the year collect old 
vegetable and fruit baskets or 
obtain when baskets are normally 
most available. 

Easy how-to-do-it directions, be- 
low. Keep your prices down. 
Local department store might 
help you sell bassinets. Or, offer 
at your bazaar. This information 
is from a mid-west grade school 
where this project was success- 
fully tried. The bassinets sold 
from $1.25 up. 


1 Paint or 
varnish out 
and inside 
fruit or vege- 
table basket. 





2 Make ruffle and lining from old 
ruffled curtain. Or, use decals. 


3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 
inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 
ing. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
\4-inch stuffing. 


The chewing and lively, long- 
lasting flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
help keep you alert. 3 
Try it 
when 
marking 
papers, etc. 
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BASAL ADOPTION for the new Southern 
Regions and Resources course for Grade 9* 


Our South is a specific, detailed study of all natural 
resources of the Southern States in relation to the hu- 
man resources of this region. Data presented are the 
most comprehensive published to date; yet the material 
is easy to read and to understand. 


7 h lts Resources 
ur South and Their Use 


By Everett F. Evans & Roy L. Donahue 








Sh 





Unusual features of this textbook: 

¢Comprehensive coverage of minerals, soils, water, 
forests, grasses, wildlife, and climate 

©68 maps, 18 charts, 72 tables, and 110 photographs 

Much material available in no other textbook on the 
market 


“Ls(t 2 & 


mem (0 


*A new subject added to the 1950-1955 Minimum State 
Course of Study for Kentucky 


ON THE MULTIPLE LIST FOR 
BUSINESS SPELLING, GRADE II 


This first modern speller for advanced students is a 
skillful blend of scientific teaching techniques that 
lead to mastery of basic vocabulary, of methods for 
= study, and of key words in 37 special fields of 
study. 





Gateways to Correct Spelling ° 


By Dr. Fred C. Ayer 








The Only Speller that: 

© Uses new psychological methods of teaching 
® Uses the whole-word, hard-spot method 

© Contains a basic dictionary 


© Presents —- demons with remedial exercises, 
memory aids, and visual drills - 


Adopted for use in more than 1,000 schools in 48 states 


rue STECK. Company '8 
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a -\ CRAYOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS ’ 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. 
As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 


THE N EW school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 


e assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
AND iy thereby broadening its utility and giving 











it new status as a medium for advanced 


OKS as well as elementary art. @ 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 











e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 





aaa ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR TEACHING 


AND FOR LEARNING 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


a cy 


AMERICANS 
ALL (: 









DON’T 
BEA 
SUCKER 
FREEDOM Racial and religious 
TO discrimination 


LEARN 


The State University 
of lowa 


The Latin feadean 
countries \ 


















HYMN 
\ OF THE 
NATIONS 


Arturo Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra 


The Mississippi 
Rent these films from your State or local 


educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 


CASTLE FILMS 
Propuct? BY Unitep wor’? FILMS inc. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 


F Unitea World Films, Inc., Producers of CASTLE FILMS = 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 
C Send me further information about the 5 films listed { 


OC Send me the 1949 catalog “‘U. S. Government Films 
) for School and Industry;’”’ and the 1950 supplement. 


} ol 4 the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
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ESSENTIALS 


of WOOD- 
WORKING @ 








FOR YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
ON THE BASAL LIST 


GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK Willoughby 
Complete, compact units in wood, metal, elec- 
tricity, plumbing, concrete, etc. $.92 

ART for YOUNG AMERICA Nicholas 
Emphasizes appreciative art aci ities, stressing art 
in daily living. $2.60 

WOODWORKING WORKBOOK Nichols 
All essentials of woodworking thoroughly treated. 
Designed for easy understanding. $.56 

MODERN METALCRAFT Feirer 
Complete art metalwork processes with 36 step- 
by-step attractive metal projects. $2.80 

BASIC ELECTRICITY Feirer 
Covers all principles and mechanical devices. 
Sound, down-to-earth treatment. $2.48 

PRACTICE of PRINTING Polk 
Every step of printing from layout to finished 
product. The leader in school texts. $2.25 


ON THE APPROVED LIST 


ART for YOUNG AMERICA (See above) 
MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS Berg 
Emphasis is on pencil work and the basic practice 
in making working drawings. $1.96 
WOODWORK for SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Griffith 
For advanced classes. Includes machine wood- 
working and “expert” handwork. $2.96 
MEAL PLANNING and TABLE SERVICE 


cLean 
All the principles of planning and serving meals 
in an average home. $3.00 
ESSENTIALS of WOODWORKING Griffith 
Thorough treatment of fundamental procedures 
and tool and equipment handling. $2.12 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS Kennedy 
Money, credit, household management, tips* on 
buying textiles and foods, etc. $2.48 
BASIC BENCH-METAL PRACTICE Feirer 
Complete for beginning metal course. Also att 
metalwork. Excellent section on tools. $2.96 
CARPENTRY Griffith 
Covers estimating, formulas, stresses, insulation 
factors, roof framing, etc. $2.00 
Write for FREE literature about these books 
Order today. See these books on 30-day approval 





Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
4400 DUROC BLDG., PEORIA 3, ILL. YEAR 
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BARGAINS IN QUALITY »* PLUS THE BEST SERVICE 


These two things are utmost in our minds as we make our plans for the : 
coming school year. 


We are happy to announce that we are just completing the most successful 
year in the history of CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. Therefore 
we would like to take this opportunity of wishing you and yours a most 
y pleasant and profitable summer vacation. 


elec- 





"T)) CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


ated R. M. DRENNAN DAVID S. EDWARDS 
RUSSELL JOHNS W. C. JOLLY 


PAUL MARTIN JIM REARDON 
7 R. M. SOUDER 


W. H. McCORD 


vices. 
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1950 SUMMER SESSION 


® Beginning this year, residence requirements for 
the Master’s degree can be completed in three ¥ 
consecutive summer sessions. 

® The 1950 session will consist of two consecu- 
tive five-week periods: June — 14, July 15- 
0 19. You may attend either period or 
oth. 

©@ Vanderbilt’s Summer School is conducted in 

cooperation with that of Peabody College. 

Students enrolled in one school may elect 

courses in the other. 

Summer School students have at their disposal 

the completely air-conditioned ne University 

Library. Total number of volumes: approxi- 

mately 550,000. 

© Scholarships, a limited number of them, are 
available to secondary school teachers for Van- 
derbilt’s 1950 summer sessions. Stipend: $150 
each. 

@ Summer housing for men and women arranged 
at moderate cost. Entertainment, sports and 


cultural activities to be scheduled for summer 
HARLOW campus life. 
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Director of Summer Session, Box 80 


TH VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
ZAR NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
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*Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time. 

















Counties Superintendents 
* FRANKLIN Roy True 
JESSAMINE ..........-..-.--0--0++- Cornelius R. Hager 
KNotr Beckham Combs 
LAUREL Curtis McDaniel 
LIVINGSTON ........--..-- Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
*MaRION Hugh C, Spalding 
® MONTGOMERY ............-.---- Nell Guy McNamara 
MUHLENBERG. .............----------- Robert H. Shaver 
gil ae Raymond J. Wesley 
Jol ee Neureul Miracle 
eee eee F. W. Hood 
PRR a oa seed Claude Hightower 
WAGHHNGTON | on -..02<0...-<c00000- J. F. McWhorter 























Independent Districts Superintendents 
AUGUSTA : W. H. Hanson 
CTE. C.: ,  eee Kenneth B. Sidwell 
CYNTHIANA W. H. Cason 
*Dawson SPRINGS R. A. Belt 
ee ere A. P. Prather 
FALMOUTH L. H. Lutes 
HARRODSBURG J. K. Powell 
_ OO EE eee, C. A. Hollowell 
MurRrRAY “wes. WZ, Carter 
SE es a eee eae James M. Lynch 
TD RONIND oc. cs. eee J. T. Embry 





THE TUBERCULOSIS RATE in Japan today 
is two and one-half times greater than in 
the United States. 





UNION COLLEGE STUDY TOUR 
OF MEXICO 


June 6-July 9 (34 days) 


Tour Beautiful, Charming Mexico: Mexico City, Puebla, 
Veracruz, Taxco, Oaxaca Bull Fight, J’ai Alai, Floating 
Gardens, A day at the sea shore: 


EARN UP TO SIX SEMESTER HOURS CREDIT: 
Courses in Art, Biology, Geography, History, Sociology, Spanish. 


RATES LOW 


Address: DIRECTOR OF STUDY TOUR MEXICO 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 








ctmeiicare 44" FOLDING CHAIR 


© Graceful design 

e@ Comfortable, compact 

@ Easy-folding, quiet 

@ No hazards 

@ Strong, durable 

@ Formed plywood seat 

@ Baked-enamel mete! parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American “47"—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 


Write Department 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
on the teaching of reading and the vision of 
school children. 
August 7-25, 1950 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 
M phi 7, Tr 

















Serving... 


Kentucky motorists 
with 
dependable petroleum 
products 
since the days of the | 
first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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Incoyporaled 


Stationers * Engravers x Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


support of all school people in Kentucky. 





The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 














JUVENILE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Che Ideal Seating for 


KINDERGARTENS, PRIMARY GRADES, 
NURSERY SCHOOLS, PLAY ROOMS, etc. 


Practically indestructible steel folding chairs for chil- 
dren that stand the gaff of hard every day use. The 
front feet are set far enough forward to insure against | 
tipping; the spread of the back legs insures against 
falling over backwards. The utmost care has been 
taken in design to make the Clarin chairs safe, quiet, 
durable and hygienic. Available in kindergarten 














There are 
more Clarin 
Steel Folding 














green, red and blue, golden bronze and opal grey. Chairs in 
Institutional 
Service than 
—_ { THE STANDARD PRINTING co. \ Dieetiaters ony other 
of LOUISVILLE 
May, Nineteen Fifty 4l 
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Book Looks 
(Continued from page 24) 

and Chase. Heath. These books are a part of 
the History on the March Series and are superior 
in every respect. The first is a collection of 
stories about boys and girls who lived in different 
places and times in our country; the second tells 
of a number of. persons, including Jeanne d’Arc 
and the Curies, who made the world a better 
place in which to live. Well illustrated. 

Let's Look Under the City, by Herman and 
Nina Schneider. Wm. R. Scott, $1.50. This 
attractive addition to the Young Science Books 
Series goes underneath a city to examine what 
goes on there in relation to water, gas, waste, 
electricity, and telephone. Cleverly contrived 
and illustrated. 

In Woods and Fields, by Margaret W. Buck. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Through the seasons of 
the year the author shows pictures and writes 
descriptions of flowers, birds, and animals. A 
beautiful, helpful book for beginning naturalists 
of all ages. 

The Color Kittens, Duck and His Friends, 
Baby’s House, The Happy Man and His Dump 
Truck, and The Little Trapper and The Big 
Brown Bear. 25 cents each. Funny Bunny, $1. 


— IMPORTANT: — 


Ready in May: 
Methods of Teaching in 
Town and Rural Schools 
REVISED EDITION 
By E. L. Ritter and L. A. Shepherd, on the basis of 


their years of field experience in lowa. Fully 
illustrated. $3.50. 








Almost 100,000 
copies are now in use: 


Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching 
EDGAR DALE 


The why, what, and how of audio-visual education: 
the only book’ providing complete coverage. 
illustrations; — suggestions for practical 
classroom use. $4.50 


In Wide Demand: 


Studying Children 
DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
PROCEDURES IN TEACHING 


Here are the basic knowledge and tools for im- 
plementing a diagnostic and remedial program. 
Based on Dr. Torgerson’ 2 years of experience with 


Wisconsin children. $2.7. 











THE DRYDEN PRESS 
386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


bee 
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Simon and Schuster. Superior in every detail and 
worth the serious consideration of parents and 
teachers, these books are original, colorful, and 


well made. 





America is spending 
$14,000 a minute—accidentally! 

The 1949 edition of Accident Facts, the 
National Safety Council's statistical year- 
book, points out that two persons are acci- 
dentally killed and 200 injured somewhere 
in the United States on the average of 
every 10 minutes. 

The costs of those accidents total $140,- 
000—or $14,000 a minute. 

The yearbook also shows that somebody 
died in a motor vehicle accident on the 
average every 16 and a half minutes during 
1948, and that somebody was accidentally 
killed in his home every 15 minutes. There 
was a motor vehicle injury every 29 seconds 
and a home injury every six seconds 
throughout the entire year. 





TEACHERS ARE NEEDED! 


Ohio is upping its teacher pay. 


Training and 


Start oxperten<e Steadily 
up to 


at Se ee 
$2,450 oS ik cleat $5, 000 
Agency. 
Schermerhorn Teachers 
Agency 


1836 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Edward J. Falkenstein, Mgr. 


Serving the Profession since 1855 
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STRUCTOPLATE 


No other chalkboard in its price class {7 
combines so many features . . . wash- Wy 
able, puncture-proof surface and water- 

proof backing. Hard, extra dense, rigid (4 ld Lb 

1," panels... about 1% Ibs. per square 

foot . . . prevent cracking. Structo- 5 

Plate is adaptable anywhere—lasts ® eile e Ded aliatlO 
longer — looks better — lower building 

costs—easier application—utmost  satis- Y a at are durab oub 

faction. All standard sizes! Designed fo aslonga building stand 


GRAPHOLITE 


Made entirely of hydro-pressed shredded Provid ded displa pa abrico 
hardwood fibre. Hard, rigid, strong. 
4%” panels approximately % Ib. per 
square foot. Meets requirements of 
modern education at a low cost. Chalk 
marks are strong and _ clean—easily 
removed. Ideal in projects where utmost 
economy is necessary. All standard 
sizes. 























DURON 


No chalkboard with so many features for 
long life and unlimited service. New, 
thicker, stronger and more rigid panels. 





Concealed tongue and groove joint... Tongue and Groove Joint ACTUAL 
for smooth continuous surface. Its The Most Advanced Method of Joining Chalkboards THICKNESS 
superior performance, new efficiency in 

teaching and longer life are assured by 5 

the most advanced methods of manu- Sold by: 

facture. Duron Slate (conventional nc. 

black) or Duron Clearcite Green chalk- SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY, : 

boards now available. 116 West Main Street Frankfort, Kentucky 





University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1950 


Intersession: June 5-16 
Regular Terms: 
June 16-July 22 July 24-August 29 


Cincinnati Offers You 


Demonstration school with elementary grades, junior high school class, slow 
learners, arithmetic problem children; intersession on “Child Development and 
the Curriculum,” with Willard C. Olson; institutes on health education, social 
hygiene, football, vocational education; over 200 academic and professional 
courses; dormitories, social program, grand opera season, National League 
baseball. For catalogue, address: 


DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 
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THE CoMMITTEE FoR Kentucky dissolved 
on March 1, 1950, after doing a grand 
piece of work. Its final publication was 
A Blueprint for a Greater Kentucky. 





THE RADIO INDUsTRY, Only in its twenty- 
ninth year, boasts of the following record: 
94 per cent of all families in the U. S. lis- 
ten regularly to programs from more than 
2,800 broadcasting stations. More than 
10,000,000 automobiles are equipped with 
radio. An additional 34,000,000 sets are in 
use in stores, hotels, institutions, offices, 
bringing the total number of sets in oper- 
ation to more than 83,000,000. 





VACATION LOANS 


To TEACHERS 
$50 TO $300 


Ue Payments until Fall! 


For a quick Cash Loan in any smount 
from i <> — out and mail coupon 
below—today. You alone sign—no cosigners 
or endorsers required. STRICTLY CON- 
FIDENTIAL—we do not consult school 
board, merchants or friends. Take as long 
..as 20 months to repay. No payments during 
‘payless vacation months. Mail coupon 
~ today for full informati No obl 














Dept. 18 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux City, Iowa 
Name. ....cccccccccccccccscccccsccccocssccccs 
Address. ...ccccccccccccccceccccccescecccececs 
CRG. os cc cecccdsvccncccesescecs State... .ccccee 








LOW SUMMER RATES IN 
FLORIDA 


New water-front, fireproof hotel. Special summer 
rates, May to December—$2.50 single, $4 double per 
day. Winter rates, December to May—$20 single, $22 
double per day. European plan. 

Write for information 


BLUE WATERS HOTEL 


FORT LAUDERDALE FLORIDA 








KINDERGARTEN— 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more 

each first 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, photo, qualif. 

Mich. Calif. 

CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Mich. 








HOME IS WHERE THE HEART IS—and 
where the heart of the accident problem 
is, too. : 

According to the 1949 edition of Acci- 
dent Facts, statistical yearbook of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, there were 35,000 
home accident deaths in 1948—which makes 
the home America’s No. 1 accidental killer, 

Falls were the greatest cause of home 
deaths last year, resulting in 18,200 fatal- 
ities. Burns, scalds, and explosions came 
next, with a total of 6,000 deaths. Mechan- 
ical suffocation caused 1,800 deaths, to 
rank third in 1948. 

Special studies show that more than 25 
per cent of fatal home accidents occur in 
the bedroom. The yard and kitchen are 
the next most hazardous locations at home, 
causing about 12 and 10 per cent of the 
deaths respectively. 





Three times as many persons are killed 
in night traffic accidents as in daylight ones. 





THIS : 
TEACHER =} 


recommends our distinc-——‘ ) 
tive group of Art mediums = 
for student and profession-. 
al use. For Art in Schools, 
in the Home or in your 
Club. & 







None compares to.... 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 





WA 5161 
Tel. 3372 
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TPUINANNICTN, « ZERVACE, 


INCORPORATE 


SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILOING ie ba 


Dear Teacher: 


Because we consider those in the TEACHING PROFESSION entitled to our 
highest Grade-A credit rating, we will lend you any amount up to $300 with- 
out security—on nothing more than a signed note. No co-signers—no wit- 
nesses—no wage assignment—no life insurance required—there will be no 
deductions and no fees. The entire transaction will be completed BY-MAIL 
in the privacy of your home—your friends, relatives or your employer will 
know nothing of the transaction. As a special feature you may postpone 
payment of interest and principal during your vacation. 





If you would like to pay accumulated bills, insurance, taxes, dental or 
hospital expenses or use the money for summer study or travel during vaca- 
tion, fill in and mail the coupon appearing below. Promptly we will send you 
our folder HOW TEACHERS BORROW BY-MAIL and the necessary papers for 
your loan—you return the note properly signed and within a few hours you 
should receive a Cashiers Check drawn by our local bank for the full amount 
of your loan. Our firm name will not appear—in all transactions we strictly 
adhere to the use of plain envelopes. 





We are sure you will be pleased with our methods because our records 
show that more than 85% of our business is transacted with those sent to us 
by our former customers. 
ciprremepsenneininncn emma, GC or di ally y ours 


OUR GUARANTEE ‘ 
Z 


) 


After you receive the loan if you 
decide for any reason that it is not 
needed, you may return the money 
to us within ten days and there will 


be no charge or cost to you. Geo. C. Leach, President 
mT 


Se TTT TT TTT 








Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow 
BY-MAIL,” also necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate 
me in any manner and you will not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 





I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $ 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $...............2.......10e0-0++ 


Street or R. F. D. Address dO OR LE NO EEE ORME Fern ERA EERE POLS 
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DIRECTORY ... QKENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


Eura Crark, Russell 





President April 18, 1951 
C. D. Reppinec, Frankfort 

First Vice-President ...............- April 18, 1951 
Mrs. Lotrie McBrayer, Morehead 

Second Vice-President ............ April 18, 1951 
Apron Doran, Wingo................----.-- June 80, 1951 
Car.os Oakey, Morganfield............ June 80, 1950 
Lours ARNOLD, Morgantown............-- June 30, 1951 





Term Expires 


James T. AtTon, Vine Grove............. June 380, 1953 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 18..June 80, 1958 








J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 195) 
RussELL Broocss, Fort Thomas........ Tune 80, 195] 
Mrs. Lorrm McBrayer, Morehead..June 80, 1950 
M. C. Napmenr, Hazard...........-:-.-.-.--- June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset..................-- June 30, 1952 
i; aa. Dawvany, Paris.......-.........5: June 30, 1950 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmecror oF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BURRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2464 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 4 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary May Wyman, Board of Education, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Gwen Retherford, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secondary Education, Department of 
R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, du Pont Manual Training 
H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Eastern Jr. High 
School, Louisville 


Mathematics Teachers Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—Dr. J. T. Dorris, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—-William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herschel Roberts, Ft. Knox High School 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 228 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 
Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. And , Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Glenn G. Underwood, K-5, Greentree Manor, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Home Economics Education 


President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 


Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Luther Safriet, Vocational School, Harlan 
Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis Smith, Berea 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 


President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, 
Ft. Thomas 


Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 


Prestonsburg 


Youmans, Western Trade School, 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Cl Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 
Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 





K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
rankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
hg cd Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
OVin: 
Secretary—. Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, ’U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 


Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Omithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C, Brecher, 845 S. Ninth St., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Ky. 
Greendale 


School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Houses of Reform, 


: Special Education, Kentucky Council of 


President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
Presiden t—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 


Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 














Term Expires 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Frankfort................... January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown C" 

Georgetown une 80, 1951 
Gooree 1 a, Grayson. une 80, 1950 
Wey. Caywood, Ind une 80, 1951 

J. Moore, Eastern ‘Ky. State 
GSS, TRIGHEIONI  wcccccccccscessnsssensccpenies June 30, 1952 
COMMISSION ON 
a Expires 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High Schoo 

Louisville ...... une eo, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow.............----------- une 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson une 80, 1950 
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Term Expires 
aenee H. McGuire, Grayson...................-.-.- ‘une 30, 1950 
w. Jetton, Paducah une 80, 1952 
Dr. Tee Meece, University of Kentucky 
“oy ‘ouaguctd ae 80, 19 
ms J. Dy jarvis, Lowisville..........cccccccsees e 80, 195 


President April 18, 1981 


Mina Clark, Russell, 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
ah cit etait cs June 30, 19538 


Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Russell 
April 18, 1951 


Eliza Clark, President, 
(ex officio) 
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Publishers’ : Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 


8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 


erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 


Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! =-Easy!-Private af i 
bce eer 
ivate. ecard, merchants é 








monthly its—not necessary to pay 
during summer vacationif salary sto Idetails 
sailed in plainenvelope. tout this ad today! | 





H-134K 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept ov 














(————— 


‘Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, | 


Versailles, Kentucky. 


Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
ea 935 llth Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


People nowadays often live be- 
yond the biblical. span of 70 
years. The wise man ensures 
that he will not outlive his in- 
come. A retirement policy of the 
TESTER 'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC. Sun Life Assurance Company of 
is an entirely new work, based on . YU, 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary Canada will give you a guar- 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority,” an anteed income for as long as you 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. j ‘ 
arship and eceneacy. More than 125,000 entries: live. 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. ees 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. Start saving today — call 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 


lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. R. S. ELDER, Branch Manager 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
1402 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 














INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 


_— 








Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
Three of the larger boats in Ashland’s neered the issuance of this type of 
extensive fleet are each capable of ‘security and our years of experience 
pushing a tow carrying approximately will be helpful to you in planning the 
150,000 barrels of crude oil. This is financing of new schools. 


equivalent of almost 700 tank cars. 
THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 


‘Long Distance 238 


Telephones: { Local JAckson 0226 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 


classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGYT 198. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Bangkok, where temple bells com- 
mingle strangely with the tempo of 
modern business, a western custom 
has found hearty acceptance. With 
Thailanders, as with people every- 
where, Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes have be- 
come part of daily living—just as both provide welcome, 
pleasant moments to people here at home. 
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, T Travel 
; Wy on Tops in Trave 
CO a Next time you take a trip by train, make a mental note 
_ of how much more you get for your ticket money than 
<< : just transportation. 

1. You get all the sit-back-and-relax comfort of wide, 
roomy seats. And there’s plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. In a railroad train, you're 
never “handcuffed” to your seat. 


2. Newequipment—enough 
for more than 300 stream- 
lined trains which have 
been put in service — sets 
new highs for travel pleas- 
ure and comfort. 


3. Traveling by rail, you know where 
you're going and that you'll get there 
regardless of weather. Railroad trains 
are seldom affected by fogs and storms. 


4. Train travel gives a wonderful feeling of security. 
Just sit back and take it easy, for railroads are the 
safest way to travel—by every standard. 

Next time—take the train and see what a lot more 
you get for your money than just transportation. 


7fos0cnon OF FZ Yucca’ Peauronos 

















A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. _ 




















—A Summertime Class at U. K. 


It's Not Too Late to Plan 


A 


Pleasant, Profitable Summer 


Regular courses for teachers, supervisors, principals, superinten- 
dents, and other school personnel. At the graduate level the 
College of Education offers courses leading to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. 


Workshops in curriculum improvement, business education, and 
supervision of student teaching. 


Conferences and short courses of particular interest to those in 
the teaching profession. 


A Family Life Institute, July 18-20. 
Comfortable dormitory accommodations. 


Cultural and recreational activities, including musical programs, 
lectures, campus movies, tours, tennis, golf, and swimming. 


For information about admission and courses, write to 


Summer Session 1950—June 19 to August 12 tea 
* fa 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 





Lexington 
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